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THE CORN LAWS 



CHAPTER L— CORN AND CORN LAWS 

" If Noah had shut himself up in his ark, and let his family eat 
nothing but what he could grow upon his decks, he would soon have 
had an outcry against population, and an Emigration Committee ; 
and Shem, Ham, and Japhet would have been ' distressed manu- 
facturers/ ... It can make no difference, except in the size of the 
experiment, whether men are confined to the com of an ark or of an 
island." — Poulett Thomson, " Com Law Catechism." 

*' I be protected, and I be starving." — Bright (in 1846). 

THE history of the Com Laws is a subject of the 
deepest interest in connection with Landowning. 
The details are exceedingly complicated, and yet only by 
going into details can the subject be understood. Under 
the Corn Laws the fluctuations in the price of corn 
were not a matter chiefly concerning the trade — they came 
home, month by month, and week by week, to the great 
bulk of the people — those to whom it was a matter of 
comfort or misery whether they paid 5d. or 6d. for the 
quartern loaf, or is. or i8d., or perhaps is. lod. The object 
of the later Corn Laws was always the same — to keep com 
as near famine price as the masses of the people could bear. 
Each time that Nature was too bountiml, new measures 
were devised to neutralise her bounty, and keep up an 
artificial scarcity, in order that large profits should enable 
the farmer to pay a high rent. 

Ever since rent became the chief object of a landholder, 
it has been to the immediate interest of a landed proprietor 
that the price of produce should be high. In the long mn, 
it is not to the interest of any class that the people should 
suffer from scarcity, but the first consequence of high 
prices is high rent. 

The landed interest in England has been supreme. 
This would not have been so great an evil if small holdings 

7 



8 THE CORN LAWS 

had not been destroyed by being converted into large 
farnis, and if enclosure had not gradually but surely 
deprived the agricultural labourer of every resource but 
his money wage. 

From the year 1688 Parliament has been omnipotent. 
But imtil a very short time ago ParUament meant the 
landed interest. Not only the House of Lords but the 
House of Commons was a House of Landlords./ Such 
members as were not themselves great landowners were the 
nominees of great landowners./ There was therefore no 
diflftculty in getting Enclosure Acts, and in maintaining 
restrictions on the import of foreign com. 

Articles of the first necessity are few. They may all be 
classed under the three headings of Food, Clothing, and 
Shelter, and only the simplest forms of these are actual 
" necessaries." 

Food differs from the other two in a most important 
particular — its effects last a very much shorter time. If 
a man cannot afford a new coat, he can make his old one 
last for an almost indefinite time, and it will still keep him 
warm ; but if a bad harvest comes, he cannot wait till the 
next harvest before he eats. When, therefore, our fore- 
fathers said that Corn was a commodity unhke any other 
they were perfectly right. All through history we find 
references to precautions adopted by Governments to 
ensure to their peoples a sufficient supply of food. The 
com trade was interfered with, but all early interferences 
were to keep corn in a country. 

The first English Corn Law was made in the reign of 
Henry IIL (1225), and since then hardly a single reign 
passed without one or many such laws.^ All tiie early 
Acts were precautions against scarcity, although export 
was never positively prohibited until the 34th Edward 
III. (i36o).2 The 15th Henry VI. (1436) first regulated 

* The speech of Mr Rose in the debate on the Com Bill, 5th May 
1 8 14, contains a very full account of former Com Laws. Here, and 
in all future references to prices, it is to be understood that the Com 
Laws applied to all other grain in proportion. By the 3rd Ed. IV., 
rye was not to be imported until the home price exceeded 4s. per 
quarter, and that of barley, 3s. But as it is certain that the English 
peasant did not then eat black bread," it is generally sufficient to 
give the price for wheat alone. 

* After the Black Death, though there had been so great a loss of 
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CORN AND CORN LAWS 9 

export by the price of wheat, allowing it " without licence " 
when wheat was no more than 6s. 8d. a quarter. The 3rd 
Edward IV. (1463) first established the principle of regu- 
lating import by the price of wheat, forbidding it when 
wheat was not above &. 8d. a quarter. After this, as the 
value of money decreased, the price at which export was 
allowed crept up, always with an export duty of 2S. a 
quarter, until Cromwell's Ordinance of 1656 made the 
export price 40s, and the duty 8s., and the 12th Charles 
11. (1660) raised the export duty to 20s. a quarter. 

Up to the 15th Henry VI. aU Com Acts were framed to 
keep com in the country. From that date, restrictions 
on export gradually diminished, and restrictions were 
placed on import instead, but all this while, export, and 
not import, was subject to duty. 

The great changes which took place during the reigns of 
the Tudors brought the question of rent into greater 
prominence than under the feudal system. In feudal 
times a great landowner desired tenants ; under the new 
rigime Money took the place of Men. It was no longer, 
"The yeomanry must not be destroyed, the King must 
not lose his foot-soldiers " ; but, *' Rents must not fall, 
the value of land must not decline " ; the " agricultural 
interest " must be protected against low prices, that the 
" landed interest " may be protected against low rents. 
In England, in the seventeenth century, "Agricultural 
Depression " did not mean that bad harvests were ruining 
farmers, by giving them less com to sell. It meant that 
harvests had been too abundant, Nature too bountiful, 
and so com was cheap, and the farmer could not pay his 
rent. It was the inevitable result of the wholesale destruc- 
tion of small holdings, which took place on the Dissolution 
of tiie Monasteries, and had been going on more graduaJly 
ever since. The small holders lived on their own produce ; 
their rents were low ; if there was a surplus, so much the 
better, but if not, in most years the yeoman and his family 
could live on their own com. But after rents had been 
"enhanced," it was no longer enough to live — there 

people, com was not cheaper, but dearer. It rose from about 5s. 4d., 
the average of the first twenty-five years of Edward III., to iis. 4d., 
the average of the last twenty-six years, with very little difference 
in the quantity of silver contained in the same nominal sum. — Tooke. 
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was the rent to pay. And so, in all the accounts o 
"agricultural depression" which have come down to us 
rent is the first thing mentioned. 

The lament for good harvests dates far back. Fron 
1617 to 1620 the price of wheat fell from 43s. 3d. a quartei 
to 27s. ; and Mr John Chamberlain wrote to Sir Dudlej 
Carleton : 

" We are here in a strange state to complain 0: 
plenty : but so it is, that com beareth so low a price 
that tenants and farmers are very backward to paj 
their rents, and in many places plead disability." 

And at the same time, someone else wrote : 

" England was never generally so poor since I was 
born as it is at this present : inasmuch that al 
complain they cannot receive their rents. Yet then 
is plenty of all things but money, which is so scant 
that country people offer corn and cattle, or whatso 
ever they have else, in Ueu of rent, but bring no money.' 

Sir Simon d'Ewes, in his Diary, says that in 1621 tb 
excessive cheapness and plenty of wheat reduced the price o 
lands from twenty years' purchase to sixteen or seventeen 
The best wheat was 2S. 8d. and 2s. 6d. the bushel (21s. 4d 
to 20s. the quarter) ; ordinary wheat, 2S. ; barley and rye 
IS. 3d. " The farmers murmured : the poorer sort traversec 
the market to find out the finest wheats, for none else woul< 
now serve their use, though before they were glad of th 
coarser rye bread. This daintiness was soon after punishe( 
by the high price of grain everywhere, which never sine 
abated." The "poorer sort," who had tilled thes 
fruitful fields, were not expected to share in this unwelcom 
plenty, even to the extent of eating better bread while i 
lasted. 

It may be remarked that although we have an idea tha 
land is more valuable in England than elsewhere, it seem 
to have been sold at fewer years' purchase. In later times 
this is often acknowledged. 

Two years afterwar(k, the Act of 1623 raised the pric 
at which export was permitted from 26s. to 32s. a quartei 
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If this had been the law in 1621, some of that great surplus 
could have been got rid of, and the poor need not have 
sinned from daintiness in bread.^ 

Wheat was high during the Civil War, and the condition 
of the people grew worse instead of better by reason of that 
great struggle. When the landholding class had obtained 
the power, it used it to shake off its burdens on the people, 
and the yoke was fastened tighter still on the necks of the 
labourers. 

The 22nd Charles II. (1670) was a very important Act. 
It was the first which placed a duty on import. The price 
at which import was allowed was raised to 53s. 4d. a 
quarter, when wheat was to pay a duty of i6s. a quarter ; 
above that and up to 80s. the duty was 8s. the quarter. 
The reason for this change is to be found in an entry in 
i Pepys' Diary. On New Year's Day, 1668, Pepys dmed 
with Lord Crewe. " Here they did talk much of the 
cheapness of com, even to a miracle ; so as their farmers 
can pay no rent, but do fling up their lands ; and would pay 
in corn. But (which I did observe to my Lord, and he 
liked weU of it) our gentry are grown so ignorant in every- 
thing of good husbandry, that they know not how to 
bestow th£ come ; which, did they understand but a little 
trade, they would be able to joyne together, and know what 
markets tnere are abroad, and send it thither, and thereby 
ease their tenants and be able to pay themselves." * 

This is perhaps the first free- trade utterance in England. 

But farms continued to be thrown up after the Act, and 
even the shutting out of Irish cattle did not restore rents .^ 

There was another and greater fall of prices in 1687, 
when the average for the year was 22s. 4id., and the country 
gentlemen got " the memorable Corn BiU " of 1688, with its 

1 During the Wars of the Roses com was remarkably cheap ; 
during the Civil Wars and for some time after, remarkably dear — 
" a pretty strong presumptive proof that the seasons had more to do 
with the price in both cases than the civil wars." — ^Tooke, p. 321. 

* There had been six years of scarcity (1658-1663, both years 
included), when the average price of wheat was 57s. In 1662 it was 
65s. 9id., but in 1666 and 1667 it was only 32s., and in 1668 it was 
35s. 6|d. 

• " The Ends designed by the Acts against the importation of Irish 
cattle, of raisingUhe rents of the lands of England, are so far from 
being attained, that the contrary hath ensued." — Roger Coke, 
" The Church and State are in equal Danger with Trade (1671)." 
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bounty of 5s. a quarter on exported wheat when at 
below 48s. The moment was propitious. They had ji 
made a successful revolution, and the new king was aski 
them to consent to a land tax.^ 

The Act of 1688 was a complete reversal of the poUcy 
our ancestors. Whereas they tried to hinder the going c 
of com, the First ParUament after the Revolution offeree 
reward for sending it away, even when it was not cheap 
home. The reason alleged was "the encouragement 
agriculture," which meant the encouragement of hi 
rents by means of high prices. 

The period of eighty-five years which followed was alwa 
referred to by advocates of restriction as the prosperous tii 
of English farming, "when we became a com-exporti 
nation." Once only (in 1699) did the export of wheat f 
as low as 557 quarters ; only seven times was it written 
only four figures. Just after the bounty was establish^ 
began " the barren years," the nine wet and cold seasc 
which closed the seventeenth century. In 1698 wh( 
was 60s. 9d. Then the bounty was suspended, and pri< 
fell. The eighteenth century came in with harvests 
plentiful that the people hardly felt the burden of Que 
Anne's wars.^ In 1732 wheat was 23s. 8Jd., and farm< 
were in despair. Their language was precisely the sai 

1 '* The country gentlemen, who then composed a still greater p 
of the legislature than they do at present, had felt that the moi 
price of com was falling. The bounty was an expedient to rais< 
artificially to the high price at which it had frequently been sold 
the times of Charles I . and Charles II. It was to take place, theref c 
till wheat was as high as 48s. the quarter ; that is 20s. dearer tl 
Mr King had, in that very year, estmiated the grower's price to b< 
times of moderate plenty. . . . But the government of King Willi 
was not then fully settled. It was in no condition to refuse anyth 
to the country gentlemen, from whom it was, at that very tii 
soliciting the first establishment of the annual land tax.'* — ^Ad 
Smith, '^Wealth of Nations," Bk. I. chap. xi. 

■ ** Com and Provisions so cheape that the farmers are unable 
pay their rents." — Evelyn's Diary, January 1703. 

" The people, blessed with plenty, cheerfully contributed to 
expense of the war " (said of 1706). — " Inquiry into the Rices 
Wheat, etc., from the Year 1000 to the Year 1765." 

Wheat was only 23s. i Jd. in 1706, but after two more cold and t 
seasons it was 6o«. gd. in 1709 and 17 10, but it rarely rose as h 
as 50S. and was usually below 40s. The greatest quantity of fore 
com imported in any year before 1757 was 74,574 quarters in i\ 
(when however wheat was but 48s. ifd.). 
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as when a hundred years later they were protesting that 
ike Repeal of the Com Laws would ruin them and England 
vith them. *'The interest of our British landholders/* 
says one writer, *'has been declining several years last 
t : it has been a general observation that rents have 
n sinking, and tenants unable to make as good 'pay- 
ments as formerly. . . . As this is too well known to be^their 
case, they deserve the attention and favour of our 
legislature. . . . Wheat this year and last never mounted 
m some extreme parts of the kingdom above three shillings 
and eightpence per Winchester. . . . Before they can pay 
their rents, wheat of middling goodness ought, I think, to 
sell for about four shillings and threepence per Winchester,^ 
]4 n>t in a few places, but throughout the kingdom. ... I 
1] know in former times less prices were sufficient : but as 
ii ciroumstances alter, the same tiling is altered." ^ 
id It is perfectiy evident that rents were calculated on bad 
a . liarvests and dear com, hence undoubted hardship to 
a farmers as well as to the public. It seems never to have 
ej occurred to anj^ne to ask whether there was not some 
radical error in an agricultmal system which could exist 
onfy on a scarcity price of the chief necessary of Ufe. 

From 1741 to 1750, both inclusive, we had ten good 
harvests in succession,' "when com and every other 
necessary of life was so cheap that the people's compassion 
was excited for the poor farmers : many of them broke, 
some were seized upon by their needy landlords, many were 
forgiven their rents by tJie more humane and opulent." * 

Aftar the ten good harvests, seasons were never greatiy 
deficient until 1756, a very bad year, both here and in 
Europe generally. Next year, exportation was suspended, 
and importation was allowed free. For more than a 
century, exportation was the pulse of the people's welfare. 
When it is allowed, it is a sure sign of plenty. The moment 

1 29s. 4d. and 34s. respectively. The Winchester bushel contained 
eight gsdlons only, the Windsor bushel nine gallons. From 1792 the 
accounts at Eton College were kept according to the bushel of eight 
gallons, under 31 Geo. III. c. 30. 

* " The Landholder's Companion, or Ways and Means to raise the 
Value of Lsmd," by William Allen, Esq., of Fobstone, in Pembroke- 

Bhire (1734)- 
> Wheat was 22s. id. in 1743 and 1744, and 24s. 5jd. in 1745. 

* Gentleman's Magazine, December 1765, p. 486. 
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a " scarcity " threatens, the Embargo ^ is clapped ( 
The slight modifications of the Com Law from time 
time show that these emergencies often required pron 
action to avoid famine. Towards the close of the eighty-f 
years, export and bounty were suspended more often, and 
some years, importation was allowed free. 

Soon after the accession of (Jeorge III., there was 
series of more or less unfavourable seasons, and by 15 
there were loud complaints of the deamess of provisio 
There were subscriptions for the poor, and warm discussi 
in newspapers and magazines on the causes of the distress 
some attnbuting it to the " profligacy " of the poor, w 
having been too comfortable of late, are grown luxurio 
while other incline to think that the constant progress 
enclosure, the increase of large farms, and the artific 
encouragement of ^ exportation have more to do with 
Most of the writers agree that stopping export and p 
mitting import is the only way to keep bread at a nioden 
price. There were bread riots all over the country in 176 
com and provisions were seized by the people in the mark 
places, and the com was forcibly sold at 5s. the bus] 
(40s. the quarter, Winchester measure). Prices, howev 
do not seem to have been very high, compared with wl 
they afterwards became — ^they appear to have rang 
in different places from 48s. to 64s. The Order for t 
Embargo says that for two successive market-days wh< 
has been above 48s.* 

In after years, the Com Law of 1765 used to be rep 
sented by protectionists as the beginning of a new a 
misGhievous system ; but the suspension of export a 
the encouragement of import in a bad year was no n 
thing. The law of 1765 was temporary, to meet a tempon 
emergency. It was renewed year by year for eight yea 
because the emergency continued. The continuance a 
the extent of the deficiency is proved by the great numl 
of Acts, modifying the regulations — ^twenty in all w( 
passed between 1765 and 1773. During the whole of tl 
time importation was allowed ; and the fear of having < 

^ The prohibition of export was so called. 

* Despite exportation the average price of wheat was only 4 
in 1765, and 43s. ijd. in 1766. By 1767 bad harvests told — ' 
average for the year was 57s. 4d. 
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Jittle com prevailed so far above all other considerations 
that in 1773 a new law was passed — " the most liberal 
piece of legislation until the act of repeal in 1846." ^ It 
IS tiie only Act for three hundred years which had for its 
object to cheapen the people's food. All other Acts were 
to make it dearer. It prohibited export when wheat was 
above 44s., and allowed import on a duty of 6d. a quarter 
when it was at or above 48s. Under 44s. the bounty of 5s. 
a quarter on exportation was restored. 

It is evident that the fear of scarcity was tending towards 
free importation. But the next Com Law was to be of a 
different character. The easy terms on which the Act of 
1773 admitted com never pleased the agricultural interest, 
bit a number of more or less deficient seasons * prevented 
any change till 1791. Com Laws were made to correct low 
prices, not high ones. 
j| From the year 1688 Parliament has been omnipotent. 
tfBut Parliament has meant the landed interest. Even 
the House of Commons was a House of Landlords. /Such 
members as were not theniselves great landowners were I 
^the nominees of great landowners./There was therefore ^ 
«r little dif&culty in getting Enclosure Acts, and in maintaining 
1 the restrictions on the import of com. These restrictions, 
however, were not intolerable till towards the end of the ^ 
eighteenth century, one very great reason for this being 
that, until that date, the price of com had not afforded so 
great a temptation to exclude foreign com as was the case 
later. 

Up to the year 1791 the fear of having too little com 
predominated over the fear of having too much, and 
Governments — as is shown by the very large number of 
Acts — ^were always ready to open the ports, and to suspend 
exportation. In the ninety-two years, 1698-1790, of the 28 
Com Acts passed 26 had the object of increasing our supply, 
either by allowing importation (free, or at a nominal duty 
of 6d. a quarter), or by prohibiting the use of com in 

* Morley's " Life of Cobden." Burke was one of the earliest 
opponents of legislative interference with commerce, and this Act 
was ** inspired by his maxims." M'Culloch says of it • " The Act of 
1773 should not have been altered, unless to give greater freedom 
to the trade." 

* After the very bad year of 1782 there was no abundant harvest 
till 1786, and none after that till 179 1. 






* 
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distillation. This proves at once that importation 
always necessary in poor harvests, and that Govei 
were on the alert to prevent scarcity. Two Acts were soi 
times passed in one year — ^there were six in 1767, all \ni 
the same object of increasing the supply. During 
years, the great grievance of agricultural labourers was 
steady progress of enclosure, and not the price of bread.* 
It is obvious that restrictions on the importation of f< 
must become more injurious as population iacn 
What was once bearable, will at last become intoleral 
the pressure which was at first felt only occasionally 
become a chronic scarcity ; and this will be intensifi^ if 
long series of deficient harvests should come at the end of] 
long period of gradual increase of population. This 
what did happen in the last quarter of the eight< 
century. Up to then, though the import price of 1670 
never lowered, importation was not grudged ; and in i^ 
the great change was made of an import price of 48s. 
change was enormous, for the difference of actual price 
only from 53s. 4d. to 48s. The duty of Charles II.'s Act 
i6s. up to 80s., and even then was 8s., whereas the dul 
by the Act of 1773 was only 6d. on an import price of 
It is small wonder that so much contumely was heaj 
upon thisJIAct in the days of "high protection." 
after 1790 all was entirely changed. The landed int< 
no longer used with moderation the power it possessed 
controlling the supply of food. For though the Act 
1791 permitted import at 50s., it was on the enormous di 
of 24s. 3d., which would raise the market price to 74s. 3d. 

Note. — A most interesting pamphlet was published in 1773. Vt 
shows that even under the earUer Com Laws the people suffered oil- 
necessarily and were exposed to avoidable dangers, both from honait 
error in calculating the amount of the home supply, and from tb» 
frauds of speculators. It is entitled, ** An Inquiry mto the connectioA 
between the Present Price of Provisions and the size of Farms ... to 
which are added proposals for preventing future scarcity. By « 
Farmer." He is angry at the outcry against great farms, and farmea^ 
who hold back their com. Those who thus inflame imaginations and 
stir up riots are moved by compassion for the poor ; " but it is a maaii 

^ From 1735 to 1767 the highest price of the quartern loaf 
SJd. in 1767. In twenty of those years it was under 6d., and wi 
sometimes down to 4id. The weight of the penny loaf varied frcM 

14 oz. 10 dr. in 1742 and 1745, to 8 oz. 6 dr. in 1767. In 1761 it ws 

15 oz. 7 dr. 
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bappy circumstance that there are a set of wealthy farmers, who have 
I in their power to retain a part of their growth . . . was it otherwise, 
It the com laws now stand, we might often, even with a most plentiful 
test, be in the utmost danger of famine. If the great farmers had 
tght their com to market before Christmas (as the little farmers 
it do to pay their rent, whereby com is then cheapest, but that 
llsoon gone, and you have only the ricks of the great farmers to afFord 
a regular supply) com would have been so cheap that Bear Key, 
Ich is esteemed the barometer of ^our produce, would have pro- 
iced com plenty this year, at a time, when, I am confident, 
[land had the greatest reason to dread a scarcity . . . and your 
might have been exported, without a possibiUty of receiving a 
[le grain back again. What would then have become of your 
at Midsummer ? This is a great fact, and lucky it is for us at 
it, that either the great farmers wilfully retain, or perhaps have 
not in their power to send com to market in such quantities as to 
itify the spleen of ignorant and discontented people." (He ex- 
'ns that there is one evil attending great farms," where land- 
I, when laying many small farms together, destroy bams, to save 

le Farmer " has much to say about the number of post and 
|goa horses, now being fed high on com ; but he knows " that 
iculture, manufactures and commerce are dependent on each 
ler," though agriculture *' is the source of all ; the horses are a great 
lefit, though undoubtedly they have helped to raise prices by in- 
jing consumption — the import of oats has greatly increased this 
twenty years. We know that more land has been taken into 
Iture," by the enclosing of common-field land, but the increased 
luce is not in proportion to the increased consumption. " // is 
^ to me that our produce in a middling year is but barely equal 
our consumption.** The chief reason of high prices is *' real 
•city." " AH that can be done, as the laws now stand, has been put 
force ; I mean the opening of our ports. But where is the com to 
le from ? " Holland is as dear as here : the ports in Flanders 
and France are shut. In the Baltic they have been open and shut 
several times within the last twelve months. (That is, there is a 
general scarcity.) He now comes to remedies. 

" The first step is to enclose and parcel out all Royal Forests and 
Chaces." 

" Let flocks supplant the half-starved deer which prowl about to 
tempt poor wretches to the gallows." Allot to each cottager his 
few acres — ^three or four — ^without power of alienation, and without 
tent ; but the land must be kept in grass, except enough for a garden* 
(The " Farmer " does not beUeve in commons.) He would also en- 
dose common-field land. It is wasteful in every way as it is. The 
oarrow slips are inconvenient — a man with 100 acres will not have 
ten adjoinmg. There is also great waste in the balks, at once too 
narrow and too wide (from 2 to 16 ft.). They are never ploughed, 
Bicy arc too narrow to mow, and if they are grazed, a boy must 
Itand by each beast, to keep him off the field. 

He returns to the Com Laws. The shutting or opening of the ports 
iepends on the price at Bear Key, and " an artificial rise or fall may 

B 
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mislead the Legislature, for the benefit of a few individuals.** Tk 
" Farmer '* is for '* free exportation, and perfectly free trade." Th 
strongest argument for a free com trade is to be found at Amsterdan; 
His acquaintance with the Amsterdam com trade it is which " mak^ 
me so strong an advocate for freedom." He shows the disadvantage 
under which Amsterdam labours ; a people wholly dependent oi 
imported com, with access to the sea only by channels often ol^ 
structed by mudbanks. " Do we want a stronger proof that w 
should always have plenty at home for our own consumption, whdj 
the people of Amsterdam, who are obliged to purchase it, have th^ 
magazines always full, notwithstanding the port is never shut ? " i 

(Italics not in the original.) j 



CHAPTER IL— IN THE TIME OF DEARTH 

AND FAMINE 

AT the end of the eighteenth and the beginning 
the nineteenth centuries the problem of pove 
was intensified by evils which affected the whole natic 
with the exception of a small class whom those e^ 
enriched. The absorption of small holdings had 
the agricultural labourer entirely dependent on the week] 
wage, the day's wage ; and now a sudden and frighl * 
increase of taxation was to cripple the power of emplo] 
ing labour. In 1793 that war with France began whic 
was to drain our resources for twenty years.^ And alm( 
immediately, the horrors of scarcity were added to 
evils of enclosure. The price of com began to be the cl 
fact in the poor man's Ufe. Optimists — their optimisi 
much spurred on by what had happened in France 
expatiated on the superior comfort of the English poor— 1 
so much better off than the French. Could not .a good 
workman earn 7s. or 8s. or even 9s. or los. a week ? And 
is it not inevitable that the price of labour should keep pactf 
with the price of provisions)? But, alas ! the inevitable had 
not happened. Wheat had gone up from 27s. a quarter 
in 1750 to an average of 86s. lod. in 1795, and everything 
else had gone up too, till the peck loaf, which cost is. 2(£ 

^ So little was the gravity of the war realised that on the 6th 
March 1793 Pitt told the Commons that a loan of four and a hali 
millions, and the issue of ;£4, 000,000 Exchequer Bills, would cover' 
the additional expenditure of the year. 
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1750, now cost 4s. 6d., and in March 1797 the average 

wheat in England was lois. 4d. and tiiat for barley 

. lod. The peck loaf was now only a Jd. less than 5s.^ 

e were some who contended that the "scarcity" 

Lched for by bishops as the mere Act of God) * was not 

itural, but artificial ; that the harvest of 1795, though 

the average, was good enough for most of the principal 

lers in the largest corn county of Great Britain to have 

)i at least three-fourths of it in stock, instead of selling ; 

it many of them had done this up to as late as May 

and that some of the smaller farmers had offered to 

ipply families with wheat at 6s. the bushel (48s. the 

jarter) till next harvest.* 

^1 It was the farmers who caused the " scarcity," by holding 

ick the com. Those who said this said also that the 

►pie were crushed beneath the burden of taxation — the 

It tax, the soap and candle tax, and all the other taxes. 

which the optimists indignantly replied that we were so 

i, we could bear a great deal more taxation than we had, 

id moreover the poor did not really feel the taxes at all. 

le window tax, for instance, which had been represented 

such a hardship now it was trebled — ^why, houses with 

fer than three windows did not pay it at all I ^ A writer 

The Monthly Review says that the country banks had 

ibled farmers to keep back their stocks ; but when rent 

interest fell due, ** no matter whether to the landlord 

& Flour, which was 4s. a bushel in 1750, was 8s. 4d. in 1794. Bacon, 
en 4d. a lb., was now 8d. Beef, which was 2s. 6d. per score of 20 
K, was now 6s. 8d. Soap and candles, then 5d. a 1!)., were now gd. 
txong shoes for men and women, then respectively 4s. 6d. and 2s. 
5ci., now cost 7s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. The peck loaf (17^ H).), w^hich in 
I750 cost IS. 2d., in 1794 cost 2s. 4d. 

' * Circular letters were sent to the clergy, from the Archbishop of 
Huiterbury (Dr Moore) and Bishop Horsley, to assure the people 
Hiat there had been a real scarcity during the last t\i'0 years. That 
ttie scarcity was general, both on the continent of Europe, and in 
ionerica, and that if the consumption of wheat went on at the usual 
fiate the whole stock in the kingdom would be exhausted long before 
tie next harvest. " Large bounties " had been offered upon im- 
l^ntation, but there was little hope that importation could supply 
iXiything Uke an adequate quantity. '* I am sorry to inform you . . . 
hat the calamity is not, as some have supposed, artificial, created by 
Qmbinations of the dealers in corn and flour." 

• See a letter in The Gentleman's Magazine for 1796. 

* See The Gentleman's Magazine for June 1796. 
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or the country banker," corn-dealers of every class wc 
obliged to " hurry their stocks to market," when of co 
prices fell. 

Early in 1796 a tax on dogs was proposed. There 
too many dogs, consuming food that the poor might 
The poor cannot afford to keep a dog. Pitt thought 
dog '* might be a comfort and amusement to a poor 
family." Somebody calculated how much com 
consumed by gentlemen's horses. 

By 1795 the high price of provisions, with no correspoi 
ing rise in wages, had produced such distress that a sys 
of universal pauperism set in. It is scarcely credible, 
is nevertheless an indisputable fact, that in many parisl 
an allowance was made out of the parish fund to e 
labourer, in proportion to the number of his family, wh 
he was in work or not. Of course, such an allowance 
public confession that wages were then below starva 
point. As bread was abnormally dear, and people 
sending recipes to the papers for making it without fl 
the amount of this allowance was regulated by the price 
flour. The writer of the article *' Poor Laws " in 
English Cyclopadia observes : " As the fund out of w 
it (the allowance) was provided was raised from the 
tributions of those who did not employ labourers, as 
as of those who did . . . their employers had a direct inte 
in perpetuating the sj^tem. Accordingly it was found i 
a rapid and constant deterioration took place in the c- 
acter of the agricultural population, and that they be 
unable to obtain a rate of wages adequate to their sup 
without parish reUef, however moderate might be 
prices of the necessaries of Ufe." For generations it 
made a stock reproach to the monks that they pauperis 
the people ; but was there ever pauperisation comparal 
to this? What considerations, either moral or religi 
could maintain the self-respect of a man who saw 
work as he would, he must perforce be a pauper, because 
master would never pay him enough to live on ? Of cou; 
things went from worse to worse, and " ReUef," as it 
euphemistically called, rose from an average of £1,912,241 
1783-1785 to £4,017,871 in the single year of 1801. 

There is an overwhelming mass of testimony to 
worsened condition of labourers at the end of the eighteen! 
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mtury. Mr Poulter, Prebendary of Wells, at a Committee 
f Magistrates of Hampshire, met to consider the state of 
he poor, brought forward an " address " which was after- 
wards adopted as the Conmiittee's General Report. Mr 
Nralter had studied the question '* for several years." The 
(lain points in this Report are : That the poor-rates have 
i late generally increased ; That the price of necessaries 
ias increased in a greater proportion than the wages of 
►ur ; That animal food and beer are necessary for the 
Jproper subsistence of labourers, to enable them to do 
;tice in their work to themselves, their employers, and the 
timity," and that these articles of food can be best 
ed to them by boarding, wholly or in part, with their 
iters. A covering letter which accompanied a copy 
this Report, sent to The GenUeman*s Magazine, says that 
lers complain that men cannot do as much work in the 
as years ago. " I am at a loss to account for this 
jeneracy, unless it be ascribed to the unavoidable disuse 
animal food, and the general substitution of tea." ^ 
In 1795 the Rev. David Davies, Rector of Barkham, 
ks, wrote a pamphlet on "The Case of Labourers in 
ibandry." He gives tables of prices in 1750 and 1794, 
>wing that the price of provisions had risen quite out of 
►portion to the rise in wages. The average of a man's 
Lgs in his neighbourhood did not exceed much, if at 
8s. a week. The wife might earn 6d. or 9d. a week, 
total year's earnings were about ;f22, 15s, On this 
families can buy little but bread. Few families have 
►re than i lb. of meat in the week. Where there are 
'eral chUdren too young to work, these earnings are not 
igh ** to supply in the scantiest proportion the common 
itocessaries, exclusive of the annual outgoings of rent, fuel, 
Sothing, Ijdng-in, etc." Mr Davies found that £26 " was 

* Genileman's Magazine, December 1795. The letter is signed 
f. M. R. 

" In . . . cheap years, it is pretended, workmen are generally more 
^, and in dear times more industrious than ordinary . . . that men 
tl general should work better when they are ill fed than when they 
ve well fed, when they are disheartened than when they are in good 
|»iits, when they are frequently sick than when they are in good 
lealtb, seems not very probable. Years of dearth . . . are gener- 
ny among the common people years of sickness and mortality." 
-'^ Wealtii of Nations." 
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the least that can keep a family of five [man, wife, 
three children], without anything for beer, or schoolin 
So that there is a deficiency of at least £3, 5s. " To n 
it up, they must either go to the parish, or run in c 
or steal." The present wages were barely sufl&cien 
keep man, wife, and two children. All the old people 
him that these wages used to keep three children, " 
better too," in the middle of the century. Davies does 
blame the labourers for eating " fine wheaten bref 
and not potatoes. The bread is almost the only good tl 
of which they can have enough. As for tea, it is the i 
sequence, not the cause, of their distresses — they d 
tea because deprived of milk and smaU-beer. "Si 
indeed is the portion of worldly comforts now left tb 
Instead, therefore, of grudging them so small an enjoyn 
as a morsel of good bread with their miserable tea ; insi 
of attempting to show how it may yet be possible for tl 
to live worse than they do ; it well becomes the wisdom 
humanity of the present age to devise means how 1 
may be better accommodated. Give to some the ab: 
to keep a cow, and then all will have milk. Give to aU 
ability to drink small-beer at home, and then few 
frequent ale-houses." Mr Davies reminds the farmer 1 
the labourer is as valuable as he. What could the far 
do without the labourer ? " The hand cannot say to 
foot, I have no need of you." The farmer and labo 
together " constitute the greater part of the nation." 
farmer will save in poor rates if he pays better wa 
" The truth is, the price of every article of the produc 
the land has been rising for a long time past ; and this 
enriched the farmer, and enabled the landowner to raise 
rents," but has greatly impoverished the day laboi 
Davies saj^ that wages must be raised. 

At the very end of 1795, Mr Whitbread brought in a 
to Regulate Wages in Husbandry. ^ " It was his wis" 
put it in the power of him who ploughed and sowed 
threshed the com, to taste of the fruits of his indust 
On the second reading of this Bill, Pitt, who said 

^ *' If beer is added, £^, 15s. If los. for schooling, then the v 
expense will be £^0, 5s. — certainly the least such a family oug] 
earn." 

* To fix a minimum. For centuries the law had fixed a maxin 
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»pected Whitbread's motive, but thought the proposal 
ipracticable, spoke strongly against the Law of Settle- 
it, and the forcing of fanulies to break up their homes. 
^Let us make reUef where there are a number of children 
matter of right, and an honour, instead of a ground for 
)probrium and contempt. This will make a large family 
blessing and not a curse." ^ He proposed to abolish 
the degrading condition " which prohibited reUef while 
ly visible property remained. " No temporary occasion 
lould force a British subject to part with the last shiUing 
his little capital, and compel him to descend to a state 
wretchedness from which he can never recover." 
Q. Q., writing to The Gentieman's Magazine in October 
1^796, flushed with triumph by the good harvest of that year, 
exceedingly angry with *' the Committee at the London 
favem," who are speculating on the cheapest and whole- 
>mest bread. " I take it on me to afi&rm that the poor 
not desire higher wages." The poor of twenty or thirty 
les from London may do so — " they are not untainted 
ith the luxuries and crimes of the capital." He means 
those of a greater distance, who have never been used 
daintier fare, who eat bread made of field pease and 
and drink of the brook that babbles by." He is 
specially indignant at the poor eating ** Hertfordshire 
Nrhites." " Let us abridge our wants by uniform temper- 
:.knce," he cries, " and the rich of us need not give up our 
puddings, our breakfast-rolls, nor our afternoon tea-cakes, 
that the poorest of us may eat Hertfordshire whites." ^ 

Pitt's Bill for the Relief of the Poor (1797) could have 
done no permanent good ; like all our other poor law 
l^;islation, it accepted pauperism as a chronic evil to be 
palliated, while its causes were left untouched. But the 

* Whitbread had said that the birth of a child, instead of being 
hailed as a blessing, was considered a curse. 

* In the hundred of Blackburn (Suffolk) the poor made bread of 
" thirds." The parishes allowed evey individual 6d. per head a 
week, and is. if sick. They allotted portions of commons and 
wastes to poor families, not to return to common, but to be made 
parochial property, paying quit-rents to the lord. '* This was a 
great spur in industry, and attachment to the Constitution.'* — 
Young on the Scarcity (1800). Many gentlemen spare bread at one 
meal a day, and begin to mix barley with the wheat. The Earl of 
Dorchester, etc., are setting out land to poor labourers, for potatoes, 
which will do much [in Dorset]. — Ibid, 
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Bill was conceived in a humane spirit, and in asking lea^ 
to bring it in Pitt laid down a principle which is even no 
in advance of the times. Referring to the practice • 
magistrates of refusing help as long as a man had anythii 
left, Pitt said : " Property ought to be made the spur ai 
reward of industry, it ought to be a superior claim to pr* 
tection, and should be reserved to the owner as the fruit < 
his earnings, instead of degrading a poor man because 1 
had it, and making him dispose of it." Accordingly, the H 
forbade the exclusion from reUef of anyone b^ause 1 
possessed a *' cottage or tenement," or " other visible pr 
perty," if not over £30 in value, '* consisting of tool 
furniture, etc." A fund was to be established for the si( 
and aged, and the law of removals was amended — i\ 
parish was to wait till a man was actually chargeab 
before deporting him to his "settlement," and not to ( 
so if it was only thought Ukely that he would becoB 
chargeable. But the Bill dropped, and only deserv 
notice on account of Pitt's speech. 

Terrible as was the condition of the poor, the oonditi( 
of the whole country was Uttle less terrible. Everythii 
taxable, including the Ught of heaven, had been taxe 
The Bank of England, unable to bear the constant demai 
for advances, had warned Pitt that it could not go ( 
much longer. On 9th February 1797 the directo 
informed him that if they advanced the million and a hi 
for the loan to Ireland, they must stop payment. To sa^ 
the Bank, Pitt ordered the Bank to stop paying in gold- 
an order the subject of more discussion than any Bank Ac 
until Peel brought in his famous Act for Resumption of Caj 
Payments. The year that the battle of the Nile was foug 
the country was insolvent. Pitt had trebled the 
** assessed " taxes, and put on as many new ones as he dare 
and still it was not enough. In this appalling dilemma, '. 
formed the scheme of 1798 for the redemption of the la] 
tax. War with France originated that tax, and now 
hundred years later war with France was to cause : 
redemption. 

The land tax was wrung out of the country gentlem 
at the first, and was always regarded by them as a gre 
grievance, and Pitt's hope was, that by making it 1 
deemable, he would be able to " strengthen " public cred 
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placing the redemption money in the Funds. The 
ails of the scheme cannot be gone into in such a work 
this — ^it is enough to say that those who " redeemed " 
ir tax did so by buying Consols. The Act imposed a 
id tax, to be paid by each parish in perpetuity, but 
)ject to " redemption. The rate was to be always 4s. 
the £ sterling, but the Umit of £2,000,000 fixed by the 
t of William and Mary was maintained. But redemp- 
QS have reduced the yearly return to about £1,000,000, 
even less, so unequally raised, that while one parish now 
ys the full original rate of 4s. many pay only id. in the 
and some pay fractions of a id. Commissioners were 
pointed by Pitt's Act, but no new assessment was made ; 
J Commissioners were to arrange the proportions in which 
5 old assessment was to be paid, not to make a new one. 
[n most countries," says Professor Rogers, " a tax on the 
it of land forms a notable item in the revenue receipts. 

the United Kingdom, it is included in the income tax, 
5 so-called land tax being a rent issuing from the land, 
wuiable, redeemable, and wholly disproportionate to the 
isent value of the property from which it is derived " ^ 
Political Economy," chap. xxii.). 

We are so accustomed to our present land laws, that it 
hardly possible for us to realise their gross injustice, and 
e monstrous anomaly of a ground landlord's privileges. 
fece the year 16^2 the whole world of commerce has 
ttnged, and with it the value of land has increased nearly 
re hundredfold.^ The leaseholder pays an enormously 
^er rent to the ground landlord than he did in 1692 ; the 
oipier who rente a house of the leaseholder pays an 
KMinously higher house rent than in 1692. But the ground 
odlord pays a tax fixed in 1798, on the basis of the valua- 

* Lord Goschen, in his Report to the House of Commons on Local 
xation (loth August 1870), said : " The amount paid by land alone 
Rrards imperial taxation in England is 5j% ; in Holland, 9% ; in 
Btria iyi% ; in France i8J% ; and in Hungary 32j%. What do 
Jse facts prove ? They prove that, as regards imperial taxation, 
id in this country is in an infinitely better position than land in 
Y other European State." 

'As the land tax at 4s. in the £ realised ;£2,037,627 in 1692 (in 
)7 it was fixed at ;i^2,ooo,ooo), the value of the whole land in 
gland must have been about ;£io,ooo,ooo. Mr Fawcett estimated 
! capitalised value at ;|f 4, 500,000, 000 — 450 times 10,000,000. It 
St be more now. 
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tion of 1692. William III. was King of England when t] 
land of England was last valued for a land tax. 

The years 1799 and 1800 were years of such scarcity as ) 
approach famine. They will be spoken of in detaU iaj 
later chapter. Parties were still curiously divided as to fl| 
amount of deficiency. Many good Tories denied that it «i 
as bad as represented. Arthur Young was highly indigna&l 
*' Men seem as if they would be pretty well satisfied if 
can prove the deficiency only a fourth or a fifth, forgettijj 
the people are suffering very heavy distress, whatever 
proportion may turn out to be. Of what account to 
is your fine speculation in arithmetic, while they pay 
pounds a quarter for corn. Do they forget they ate 
strenuous to show what a had government we live under ^ 
permits the people to be thus distressed in the midst of plenty \ 
Many respectable persons had said to Young : " ' Upon 
word, Mr Young, / believe the scarcity is much exaggerc 
my Steward, or Mr Such-a-one says the crop was noti 
bad.' A quartern loaf is the best answer to si 
gentlemen.'* ^ 

The author of " Deamess of Provisions " says that it 
an exaggeration to say that the harvest of 1799 " ^^ 
amount to half a crop." He asserts that the mtarkets 
suppUed, '* and the people never refused bread for 
money, till after the harvest of 1800," though there 
not more than about 9000 quarters of wheat importe 
" which would not have lasted the nation more than 
weeks." This writer had been among farmers and dealfi 
and had " betrayed many of them into confessions." B 
believed that " great artifice " had been used in keepifl 
grain out of the market, and circulating false repoVts t 
enhance price. He admits scarcity, but in the good cl 
times there was often a whole year's stock of old wheat sti 
in stock. He declares that " Many old ricks were sec 

1 ' ' Question of Scarcity " (i 800) . Young was then secretary to t 
Board of Agriculture. In 1800 the quartern loaf was never less tb 
i3jd., and this only for one week. It was i8Jd., iQjd., 2od., 2I 
and for three weeks of March 1801 it was 22jd., and the next tb^ 
weeks, 2ijd. 

" No year is ever too dry for wheat, nor did ever a wet year prodi 
a good crop. Can anyone then be surprised at a very short prodi 
in such a year as 1799 ? " Young wondered the crop was not 1 
than it was. 
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iiiiole and entire in parts where the markets were the 
irorst supplied. The country was not entirely destitute 
jk the end of 1800." He remarks that "com is dearer 
fw (1801) than for a century. Till 1795, wheat was only 
ice in a hundred years 9s. the bushel." ^ 
A harvest may be deficient in quantity or in quahty. 
lese harvests were deficient as to both. Inferior corn 
not make bad flour, but less flour. Wheat in a good 
jdelded 26^ stone of flour to the quarter. This year 
was only 20^. The optimists did not wish to prove that 
ty lived under a bad Government — they were the warmest 
inds of Government, and nothing angered them more 
any hint about taxes. What they did wish to prove 
that the Com Laws, which made £5 a quarter a 
iible price for wheat, need not be altered, so as to lower 
price in future, and with the price, the rent of farms, 
id the wage of labourers. But notwithstanding all their 
;tures of the unparalleled happiness of the English 
icultural labourer, wages obstinately refused to obey 
le " inevitable " law which ordains that they shall always 
jp step with the price of provisions, and the farmers 
id that they could not pay higher wages when taxes 
e trebled. 

Young then thought enclosure the great remedy. But 

fhat sort of enclosure ? He says that 3,000,000 persons 

:e employed on the agriculture of England for about 

1,000,000 acres, and they feed 10,000,000 persons. " In 

proportion, if 7,000,000 [acres] are wasted, they would 

2,333,000, but would take to cultivate them but 

^70,000 persons. They would therefore raise food for 

:,63o,ooo persons besides themselves, enough to do without 

iportation, and to prepare means to feed the vast increase 

^.«very ten years. Every labourer in the country with three 

children and upwards should have half-an-acre of land for 

jPotatoes, and grass for one or two cows. These are the 

poorest people in the kingdom, so they need most help. 

Where there are common pastures, give the labouring man 

■having children [a blank is left], a right to demand an 

aDotment proper to his family, to be set out by the parish 

^cers under the control of two justices : and a cow 

bought for him. He is to have both for Ufe, paying 40s. a 

^ In lyioand 1774. 
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year till he pays for the cow, etc. At his death, to go 
the labourer with the most numerous family, pajdng 
a week to the widow of his predecessor. Where there is 
common, every cottager with children, to whose cotts 
there is not assigned within a given time land for a cow a 
half-an-acre of potatoes, at a fair average rent, etc., 
have a right to demand of the parish for every child, ' 
land be assigned."^ 

Young did not think the loss of common would weigh 
the poor. He agreed with Tusser': " Rights of comm 
are 19 times out of 20 nuisances to the owner ; the near 
farmer by his flock sweep the whole, and starves the ft: 
of the poor." In all this, Young's aim was to relieve i 
demand on wheat. 

His plan was being tried by a few great landowners, i 
the estates of the Earl of Winchikea and Sir Cecil Wray, 
Rutland and Lincolnshire, the benefit of labourers havi 
gardens and grass for one or two cows "has been p: 
digious." The Earl told Young, that of seventy pers( 
about Burley, only two widows had applied for relief 
the present scarcity. In January 1796 Lord Winchils 
at the request of Sir John Sinclair, put in writing his vie 
on enabUng cottagers to keep cows. Although Sind 
was so great an advocate for enclosure, he beUeved tha 
few acres of arable land was of great value to the labour 
He considered that two cows could be kept on 3J acres 
arable, and that the labourer could make out of fiieir m 
about as much as he could earn by wages. As his wa| 
would be about £21 a year, the difference in income v 
between £21 and £42, and in 1796 this was the differei 
between bare existence and tolerable comfort. L( 
Winchilsea, in the paper he wrote, says he is more and m< 
convinced '* that nothing is so beneficial both to 1 
labourers and the landowners " as their having the la 
either for keeping cows, or as gardens. "The labour 
and their families Uve better, and are consequently more 
to endure labour ; and it makes them more content' 
and gives them a sort of independence which makes them se 
higher value on their character, ^^ ^ Lord Winchilsea had in 
seventy to eighty labourers upon his estate in Rutland, w 

1 " Communications made to the Board of Agriculture," vol. > 
p. 358. 
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}i from one to four cows each. But the farmers dislike to 

labourers rent land — ** Perhaps one of their reasons is 

it the land if not occupied would fall to their share : and 

ther, I am afraid, is, that they rather wish to have the 

'ers more dependent upon them, for which reasons they 

always desirous of hirmg the house and land occupied 

a lallourer, under pretence that the landlord will be 

re of his rent, and that they will keep the house in repair. 

the agents of estates are too apt to give in to, as they 

it much less trouble to meet 6 than 60 tenants at a 

it day, and by this means avoid the being sometimes 

jed to hear the wants and complaints of the poor . . . 

it is in this manner that the labourers have been 

{possessed of their cow-pastures in various parts of the 

ddland counties." 

Thus all the evidence confirms the statement that the 
have not lost their hold on the land because they were 
idle and too indifferent to preserve it, but because they 
Id not defend themselves against an overwhelming 
ibination of legal and Dlegal robbery. 
Young believed in the moral effects of husbandry. He 
reason to believe that young men bred up to country 
)ur, sobriety, and industry rarely or never enlist, 
id the State can get at them only by " tyrannical means, 
ich as enrolling them in regiments by force." ^ A peasant, 
P*Tmless he is a profligate fellow," will not enter the army, 
(if he has not learned idleness in the militia. 



CHAPTER m.— THE GOSPEL OF DEATH 

I 

f " It is but equity that they who feed, clothe and lodge the whole 
f body of the people, should have such a share of the produce of their 
I 0!jrn labour as to be themselves tolerably well fed, clothed, and 
■lodged."— Adam Smith. " Wealth of Nations." 

Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the com." 

WHEN this vast flood of relief was first poured out, 
it is evident that the chief thought in the minds 
of the magistrates was, that the poor must be relieved, or 
they would perish. But as time went on, and the rates 

1 " It is the towns, not the fields, that recruit our armies." Manu- 
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rose higher and higher, and became more and more^ 
*' relief " to farmers, the public began to ask who or wl 
had opened the floodgates, and a new school of ecoi 
mists arose who said that the fault was Nature's, 
used to be supposed that Nature bade all creatures incre 
and multiply ; but the new school said that Nature 
doomed the labourer and his family to starve for 
obeying one of her laws in obeying another. Quite 
getting that a very old and hitherto respected Authcoi^ 
had said, ** Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that tre 
out the com," they said that the labourer in a 
ought not to eat of the com he raised for his bett( 
must eat coarser food ; ^ for Nature had invited too 
guests to the Feast of Life, and there was not enough to 
round. 

Malthus published the first edition of his "Essay 
Population " only two years after Pitt had proposed in 
House of Commons to make a large fanuly a legal claim 
the State, a claim implying no degradation — ^it was to 
** an honour, instead of a ground for opprobrium 
contempt." This first edition was a somewhat hj 
composition.* It is chiefly a history of the "checks' 
which in different countries have prevented populatk 
attaining its possible maximum. The "principle wP 

facturers out of work "enlist fast, and thus it is that we hear of i 
incredible numbers supplied by single towns, such as Birminj 
and Manchester." — Size of Farms (Essay xxvii. in " Geoi 
Essays," 1803). 

The Duke of Wellington, referring to disorders in his army in 
Peninsula, said that the soldier " was probably the worst man m 
village." As the game laws became more severe, and transportat' 
for poaching more frequent, the character of villagers deteriorated. ; 

^ " Bran and coarse pollard will not keep even pigs in good con^ 
tion." — ^Young, " The Question of Scarcity plainly stated, 
Remedies considered " (1800). 

* It was suggested by a conversation with a friend on a paper 
Godwin's Inquirer : " It was written on the impulse of the occasio 
and from the few materials which were then within my reach in 
country situation. The only authors from whose writings I 
deduced the principle which formed the main argument of the 
were Hume, Wallace, Adam Smith, and Dr Price ; and my obj( 
was to apply it, to try the truth of those speculations on the perfe< 
bility of man and society, which at that time excited a consideral 
portion of the public attention." — Prefaces to the ist and 
editions. 
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rmed the main argument of the essay " was the almost 
oonceivable disproportion of the possible amount of Ufe 
r the possible means of supporting Ufe ; and Malthus 
imded his arguments on the fact that the population of 
je Northern Provinces of America had doubled itself 
^twenty-five years, and that, the surface of the globe being 
jpdted, the power of additional cultivation must become less 
pdless as time goes on. And from this he deduced his two 
"^ • (i) " Population, when unchecked, goes on doubling 

every twenty-five years, or increases in a geometrical 

but, (2) even by " the best possible policy, and great 

ements to agriculture," it is hardly to be expected 

the average produce could be doubled in the first 
ty-five years, and " in the next twenty-five years, it 
■■^ impossible to suppose that the produce could be 
ladrupled. ... It may fairly be pronounced that, 
|fisidering the present average state of the earth, the 
IBans of subsistence, under circumstances the most 
^curable to human industry, could not possibly be made 
i increase faster than in an arithmetical ratio. . . . Taking 
ie whole earth, instead of this island, emigration would 
[course be excluded ; and supposing the present population 

Eal to a thousand miUions ; the human species would 
ease as the numbers, i, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256 ; and 
ibsistence as i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. In two centuries the 
Ipulation would be to the means of subsistence as 256 to 
} in three centuries as 4096 to 13, and in two thousand 
ars the difference would be almost incalculable." ^ 
Malthus' *' laws " were received with eagerness by all 
lio wished to prove that the growing burden of poor 
tes was caused by over-population, and not by the fault 
Governments. Such a doctrine was pecuUarly welcome 

' " An assumption just as valid, and no more so, than it would be, 
m the fact that a puppy doubled the length of his tail while he 
ied so many pounds to his weight, to assert a geometric pro- 
ssion of tail and an arithmetical progression of weight. And the 
srence from the assumption is just such as Swift in satire might 
re credited to the savants of a previously dogless island who, by 
iging these two ratios together, might deduce the very * striking 
sequence ' that by the time the dog grew to a weight of fifty 
mas his tail would be over a mile long, and extremely difficult to 
% and hence recommend the prudential check of a bandage as the 
r alternative to the positive check of constant amputation." — 
iry George, " Progress and Poverty " (ed. of 1906), p. 71. 
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at the time it appeared. The terrible revolt of a sta 
and oppressed people across the water had struck ten 
the well-to-do classes in England. It was undeniable 
there was very great distress, that about half the p 
were receiving relief from the other half, and that, in 
of this, distress was very acute, and demagogues 
telling the poor that their distresses were artificial, 
even the scarcities had been manipulated so as to e 
com dealers and contractors at the expense of the sta 
poor. It was exceedingly desirable to make the 
understand that their misery was the work of Nature 
Malthus was fully aware of the political bearing o 
laws.^ He points it out with pitiless frankness, 
was so sure that the *' Laws " of Nature were on his 
that he was only anxious to prove that he faced 
situation. 

" As a friend to freedom, and naturally an ei 
to large standing armies, it is with extreme reluc 
that I am compelled to acknowledge that, h; 
not been for the great organised force in the con 
the distresses of the people during the late scai 
of 1800 and 1801 encouraged by the extreme igno 
and folly of many among the higher classes, 1 
have driven them to commit the most dreadful 
rages, and ultimately to involve the country i 
the horrors of famine. ... If political discontents 
blended with the cries of hunger, and a revol 
were to take place by the instrumentaUty of a 
clamouring for want of food, the conseqi] 
would be unceasing change and unceasing cai 
the bloody career of which nothing but the esta 
ment of some complete despotism could arrest, 
can scarcely beUeve that the appointed guardis 
British liberty should quietly have acquiesced in 
gradual encroachments of power which have 
place of late years, but for the apprehension of 
still more dreadful evils. Great as has bee: 
influence of corruption, I cannot yet think so nc 
of the gentlemen of England, as to believe tha' 

1 "The loyalty of the labouring classes was doubted."— 
(said of 1795)- 
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would thus have given up a part of their birthright 
of liberty, if they had not been actuated by a real 
and genuine fear that it was in greater danger from 
the people than from the crovm. They appeared 
to surrender themselves to the government, on con- 
dition of being protected from the mob." ^ 

3n this terrible passage, Malthus is accusing the gentlemen 
'^.ngland of selling their " birthright of liberty " that corn 
"it be dear, and rents high. They feared the starving 
)le, clamouring for bread, but they did not demand a 
import of corn. No wonder the loyalty of the 
)uring classes was doubted." 

lut Malthus wrote with a political object. The great 
leaval of 1789 had brought human institutions to the 
iu: of human judgment in a very alarming fashion. It had 
;ome desirable to explain to the labouring classes of 
jland that their miseries were the work of Nature, and 
of Governments. Malthus' whole aim is to vindicate 
institutions at the expense of Nature. "Nature 
scattered the seeds of Ufe abroad with profuse 
liberal hand ; but has been comparatively sparing in 
room and nourishment necessary to rear them." On 
default of Natinre he grounds the monstrous doctrine 
it a man ** neither does nor can " have a right to Uve 
he can persuade some other man to pay him for 
parking. With Malthus and his school the Rights of Man 
tare the Rights of Property, and in support of this doctrine 
by invoked Nature — ^Nature, that knows nothing of 
loperty, but leaves all open to all for the taking. 

"Nothing could so effectually counteract the 
mischiefs occasioned by Mr Paine's Rights of Man as a 
general knowledge of the real rights of man. What 
those rights are it is not my present business to ex- 
plain ; but there is one right which man has generally 
been thought to possess, which I am confident he neither 
does nor can possess — a right to subsistence when 
his labour wiU not fairly purchase it. Our laws indeed 
say that he has this right, and bind the society to 

I '* Essay on Population," Bk. IV. chap. vi. : Effects of the 
wwledge of the Principal Cause of Poverty on Civil Liberty, 
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furnish employment and food to those who cannot 
them in the regular market ; but in so doing t 
attempt to reverse the laws of nature, and it is 
consequence to be expected not only that t 
should fail in their object, but that the poor, whofi 
intended to be benefited, should suffer most era 
from the inhuman deceit thus practised upon tb 
The Abbe Raynal has said that 'Avant tos 
les loix sociales I'homme avoit le droit de subsist 
He might with just as much propriety have s 
that before the institution of social laws every n 
had a right to live a hundred years. ... If the g| 
truths on these subjects were more generally circulat 
and the lower classes of the people could be 
vinced that by the laws of nature ... no person 1 
any claini of right on society for subsistence if 
labour will not purchase it, the greatest part of 
mischievous declamation on the unjust instituti 
of society would fall powerless to the ground." ^ 

The shallowness, the one-sidedness, of Malthus' philoso] 
comes out in this passage. Why does not Malthus dd 
the " real " rights of man ? Has a man a " real rij^ 
to his property, though none to his life ? Does his " regi 
market " allow for slack times ? Is the labourer to die 
or exist half-starved, when trade is bad, and yet be tl 
and ready to do a man's work the moment he is wan 
again ? And is it not more likely that the poor will dem 
a more equal distribution of Nature's short rations, t 
that they will meekly stand dinnerless while their bet 
feast ? And what a hopeless confusion of thought in 
comparison of the right to Uve one himdred years, with 
right to Hve when the demand for labour is slack ! Thei 
in this philosophy an ignoring of the principle of soUdai 
Man is the social animal. He forms himself into societ 
his nature is gregarious in a Higher degree than that of 
other animal. Malthus seems scarcely to realise that v 
he calls " the society " is a whole — ^that the labourer 
part of it, and a part without which there could be no s 
" society " as Malthus was endeavouring to preserve, 
was so obsessed by his theory of Nature's one-s: 

* Pp. 421-422 of edition of 1806. 
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rality that men did not appear precious things. There 
sure to be enough of them, as there are sure to be rabbits 
og^, however many may be killed off. History might 
e shown him the fate of nations which were afraid of 
jng too many citizens. 

hlthus was not the monster his opponents represented 
iu He was only an intellectual man with no imagination 
imake up for want of actual experience. His instincts 
Be those of the landowner. A comfortable country 
jknr, and afterwards a comfortable college professor, 
lltad never known the struggle of life, and he had not 
picdent imagination to make up for his want of experience, 
life also impossible not to see that he regarded the 
pmmon people " as created for the benefit of the upper 

CBS. He had the sort of mind which sets theory before 
, even before moral facts, and he is himself an example 
Hie hardening effect of his belief that Nature and not 
itemment was to blame for poverty. He perceived 
It one result of abolishing the poor law would be an 
rease of infant mortality, the high rate of which genuinely 
tressed him already — ^he regarded infanticide with horror. 
^ the inexorable logic of his own doctrines led him to 
If: " The infant is, comparatively speaking, of no value 
me society, as others will immeoiately supply its place." 
lo shall dare say of any particular infant, that its death 
no loss to the community ? Who knows what is lost 
li^ au infant dies ? 

11^ strangest thing of aU is that Malthus never seems to 
te found it necessary to attempt to reconcile his theories 
th the moral teachings of the religion of which he was a 
mster. One would like to know what texts he selected 
r his village sermons, and whether he ever ventured to 
each on the injunction to invite our poor and not our 
h neighbours to our feasts, because they, the poor, cannot 
Say us. According to Malthus, to give food to those who 
(mot buy it in the regular market is to practise " an 
mman deceit." 

klalthus knew (for he states the facts) that ** in the late 
ircity half the people were receiving relief " ; that the 
li were paying i8s. in the £ poor rate, and that £10,000,000 
litional were said to have been collected for the poor 
1801 ; yet thinks he has exonerated Government and 
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society from all blame for so monstrous a state of tl 
when he has ascribed the sudden pauperisation of 
people to so gradual a cause as increase of population.* 
remedy would have left us in the next generation wil 
labour, for Malthus himself confesses that, at the end of 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries, 
English labourer, in either town or country, had " a pros] 
of being able to support a family." 

" It must," he says, " be a most grating reflection 
labouring man that it is scarcely possible for him to 
without becoming the father of paupers. ... I have 
accused of proposing a law to prohibit the poor 
marrying. This is not true. ... I have distinctly 
that if any person chooses to marry without havii 
prospect of supporting a family, he ought to have the 
perfect hberty so to do. . . . What I have really proj 
is a very different measure. It is the gradual and 
gradual abolition of the poor laws." A note explains 
this is to be " so gradual as not to affect any individi 
present alive, or who will be bom within the next 
years." 

He does not even hold the balance fairly between 



1 Malthus in his 6th edition (1815) gives the following tabic 
population : — 

Calculated 
excess of 
Calculated from births alone over deat 

1780 

1785 
1790 

1795 
1800 

1805 

1810 

It is evident that the increase of pauperism was out of all 
portion to that of population. It should also be remembered, 
the war with France began in 1793, and continued with the 
interruption of the Peace of Amiens (1801-1803) to 1 814. Th< 
therefore an unusual drain on the population by losses on 
land. But after 1795 there was acute distress. Bad harv« 
course accounted for the scarcity of grain, but the Corn Law, 
suspended when wheat was dear, had a direct tendency to inc 
scarcity. 
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poor. He does not attempt to disguise his opinion 
it the poor holds his life at the mercy of the rich. He 
the right of the poor man to his life, but does not 
tion the right of the rich man to his riches. He talks 
the " impolicy, injustice, and cruelty " of giving to the 
rer classes a command of food so much greater than 
t to which their degree of skill and industry entitles 
m/' but says no word about the impoUcy, injustice, and 
bielty of giving the rich more than they are entitled to. 
fe says that the poor laws create the poor they maintain, 
t never says that the farmer creates the poor to whom 
does not pay a living wage. He tells us himself, that 
good and bad times alike, a man has 2s. a week left for 
*' other necessaries," when he has provided his children 
Ih dry bread ; but instead of expressing horror at the 
Pbling of the first necessary of Ufe, he complains that the 
lor in a scarcity persist in eating as much dry bread as in 
igood year. He thinks it has escaped observation, that 
ie price of com in a scarcity will depend much more upon 
Ihe obstinacy with which the same degree of consumption 
persevered in, than on the degree of the actual deficiency, 
^deficiency of half a crop, if the people could immediately 
Insent to consume only one-half of what they did before, 
bold produce Uttle or no effect on the price of com. A 
feficiency of one-twelfth, if exactly the same. consumption 
lere to continue for ten or eleven months, might raise the 
kice of com to almost any height. The more is given in 
Irish assistance, the more power is furnished of persevering 
I the same consumption." He gives an instance : " A 
tan with a family has received to my knowledge 14s. a 
cek from the parish." His common earnings were los., 
and his weekly revenue therefore 24s. Before the 
Sarcity, he had been in the habit of purchasing a bushel of 
Ddu: a week, with 8s. perhaps, and consequently had 2s. 
I spare for other necessaries." During the scarcity, he 
enabled to buy the same amount " at near three times 
price." He paid 22s. for flour, and still had 2s. left. 
thus declares that this ran up the price of com, and made 
Iper money necessary. What can that scarcity have been, 
ben a man with a family had to pay 22s. a week for flour 
^ make his bread ! The extraordinary part of it is that 
althus expresses a high opinion of the wretched labourers, 
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who toiled, but were not to eat. " Were the poor 
taught by the aboUtion of the poor law and a p 
knowledge of their real situation, to depend m<M 
themselves, we might rest secure that they woul 
fruitful enough in resources, and that the evils which 
absolutely irremediable they would bear with 
fortitude of men, the resignation of Christians." 
could think them capable of such heroism, and thei 
that they had no right to the smallest portion of 
beyond what they could buy. As no one accused the 
refusing to work, their ability to buy, and with it 
right to Uve, depended simply on their hick in persiu 
someone to employ them. Resources? The one 
resource of a bit of land he considered the worst thii 
the world for them. Alas ! the time came when, 
twenty years of starvation, they did learn their real i 
tion, and the account made of them by the classes enr 
by their labour, and then they became " fruitful enoi 
in another kind of " resource," and displayed their inge 
in arson and outrage. 

Pessimist as he was with regard to natural law. Ma 
could be an optimist where the poor were concerned. * 
desirable thing with a view to the happiness of the con 
people, seems to be that their habitual food should be 
and their wages regulated by it ; but that, in a scarcity 
the cheaper food should^be readily and cheerfully adop 
But wages never were regulated by dear food, and 
never will be. If food is dear, the poor will have i 
with less of it — that is all. 

Malthus is careful to explain that for the rich to ren( 
any of their superfluities in a scarcity would do the 
no good.^ And the worst remedy of all, would b 

^ " There is not at present enough for all to have a mo 
share. So if we give the labourer 5s. a day instead of is. 6d. 
the price of meat will go up from 8d. or gd. to 2s. or 3s. If y< 
that increased numbers of people will give a spur to prodi 
it will give a greater spur to population. It is the same i 
deficiency of com we furnish everyone with the means of I 
as much as before." — '* Essay on Population." 

Malthus thought the arguments against all systems of be 
and restrictions were " unanswerable " ; he believed that 
com meant increase of population. But it also meant : 
wage. So we should be worse off. — "Observations on the 
Laws" (1815). 
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ong's idea of securing to every country labourer in the 
Igdom that has three children half-an-acre of land 
potatoes and grass enough for a cow or two. This 
itttius would consider '' the most cruel and fatal blow 
iihe happiness of the lower classes of people in this country 
at they had ever received. . . . Would not this plan 
lerate in the niost direct manner as an encouragement 
^ marriage and a bounty on children which Mr Young 
|S with so much justice reprobated in his travels in 
feMice ? " (pp. 451-452). 

S(Young was speaking of some parts of France before 
Revolution. Writing in 1787 and 1788, he says of the 
it farms in Beauce, Picardy, part of Normandy and 
)is, " there is as Uttle distress as is consistent with the 
ical system of the old government of France." The 
government " was such that Young could say : *' If 
those districts you meet with much distress, it is twenty 
one but that it is in a parish which has some commons 
tempt the poor to have cattle — to have property — 
bd in consequence misery." He adds : *' I will show you 
'^ England a set of peasants well-clothed, well-nourished, 
rably drunken from superfluity, well-lodged, and at 
ease ; and yet amongst them, not one in a thousand 
either land or cattle." — ** Travels in France," i. p. 469. 
re can be no doubt that, compared with the French 

rnt of 1787, the Englishman was immeasurably better 
If the French peasant had a little property, he was a 
tttirk for the infinite number of taxes and imposts which 
look something from him for every cabbage in his garden. 
hU our accounts agree, that the years before 1791 were 

eosperous for the EngUsh peasant. Enclosure did not 
ter on its acute stage till about 1786. A long series 
H unfavourable seasons began. In 1800 Young says no 
iKHe about the comfort of the English peasantry. " They 
be suffering very heavy distress," and he is indignant at 
lie attempts to minimise the scarcity. It has come to 
]|», he says, that the rich are feeding the poor, and if they 
Kd not, the poor would perish. *' Luclaly there is the 
[nality of barley too bad to malt, but not too bad for 
read — that which some of my correspondents call * stained 
ut not black. ^ It has taken from three to four months 
> bring the people to this change ; if it had been done 
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before, prices would not have been so high." Here, howe 
Young reckoned without the seasons — a, time was soon 
come when barley would be 97s. the quarter, and 
80s. And now Young says : " In France every scrap' 
waste land is converted into a little possession, by the 
and cultivated assiduously"^). 

" I should propose a regulation to be made, declaijH 
that no child born from any marriage taking place 
the expiration of a year from the date of the law ; and; 
illegitimate child born two years from the same 
should ever be entitled to parish assistance." 
solemnising the marriage the clergyman should be 
structed to read a short address to the parties, telling 
this, with the reasons. After this public notice, if a 
marries without a prospect of supporting a fanuly, he w 
be at liberty to do so. Malthus would not punish 
" When nature will govern and punish for us it is a 
nuserable ambition to wish to snatch the rod from 
hand, and draw upon ourselves the odium of execul 
To the punishment of nature he should be left, the pi 
ment of want. ... All parish assistance should li 
rigorously denied him, and he should be left to the unce 
support of private charity. He should be taught to 
that the laws of nature, which are the laws of God, 
doomed him and his family to suffer for disobeying 
repeated admonitions ; that he had no claim of rigU 
society for the smallest portion of food beyond that 
his labour would fairly purchase, and that if he and 
fanuly were saved from feeUng the natural consequ( 
of his imprudence he would owe it to the pity of some 
benefactor to whom therefore he ought to be bound 
the strongest ties of gratitude." 

Such a doctrine is a blasphemy against Nature. " Nat 
never ordained that one man should work for anotbffl 
Nature left everything in common, and the appropriat 
of any of her gifts can only be maintained and seci 
by consent. Substitute the law of Nature, and one 
has as much right to take as the other has to 
hold." 2 

^ " Question of Scarcity plainly stated, and Remedies suggesi 
etc." (1800). 
^ Francis Place. 
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" As if the earth were made for a few, and not for all 
len.'' 

^'We have a right to judge Malthus' theories by their 
^nsequences, because he hunself puts his doctrines on a 
loting of philanthropy. He puts his facts forward, and 
ie drives to death the theories which he founds upon them, 
pi as mere scientific truths, but as important poUtical 
\dA social discoveries. His theories will keep the people 
det, and will diminish the sum of human misery, by 
>hing the number of human beings. He meant his 
ry to be a practical theory, and its practical outcome 
the New Poor Law, which has influenced the State 
Ltment of paupers to the present day. As he protests 
it his theory will make mankind happier on the whole, 
may meet him here, and show that even if there were not 
mgh to go round his remedy is worse than the disease 
professes to cure. 
fe nis " laws " have the frightful moral consequence of 
averting all the judgments of mankind as to good and evil. 
Ithus did more than exonerate human institutions. If 
conclusions are correct, a just Government and just 
i\ conditions make for death, and oppression and 
qustice make for Ufe. The greed of the few which takes 
)re than its share, and leaves the many with less, becomes 
instinct of self-preservation of the race, working in 
)ncert with flood, fire, and pestilence. Health itself 
:omes an enemy, and disease a friend. Malthus highly 
)roved of private charity, and is eloquent on the beneficial 
suits to the character of the benevolent. But he forgets 
the moment that the giver is improving his character 
the expense of the race. In the long run, by feeding 
hungry, "we are attempting to reverse the laws of 
lature " ^ and are even '* practising an inhuman deceit " 

^ * " It is to be recollected, and it is a point of great importance to 
jbep constantly in our minds, that the distress which has been ex- 
ioienced among almost all classes of society from the sudden fall of 
prices, except so far as it has been aggravated by the state of the 
Borrency, has been occasioned by natural not artificial causes." — 
^ Essay on Population." 

" It is now said that taxation is the sole cause of their distresses, 
nd of the extraordinary stagnation in the demand for labour ; yet 

feel the firmest conviction that if the whole of the taxes were re- 
loved to-morrow, this stagnation, instead of being at an end, would 
e considerably aggravated" (Ibid.). 
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on those we keep alive. If Nature has provided so s< 
for the mouths she sends into the world, and the I 
race has survived only because it has been too mis 
to propagate itself at the natural rate, then even 
towards comfort is a step towards universal starv 
and like the ancient Thracians (who doubtless hel< 
doctrine), we ought to weep when a new guest apprc 
the niggardly table. We talk of the Feast of Life 
there is no feast ; we are the crew of a derelict shij 
every mouthful we swallow to-day leaves less f( 
morrow. Some of the crew have got hold of a 
quantity of the ship's provisions than others, and 
actual shipwreck this would be accounted a crime, 
when the dereUct is the earth, no one need fear to sa; 
the fewer survivors the longer the strongest will 
Better a small number of very rich persons and th 
too miserable to multiply. The human race, like Ow 
will rejoice in calamity, and mourn in prosperity, sj 
the good hours, but consoUng the dark ones, by refl 
on the ultimate consequences of fair and foul weathe: 

In his eagerness to exonerate " society " Malthus 
no account of the vital question of distribution — a qi3 
involving not Nature, but human laws and human vi 
and folly. Even in " famines " no country is ever ac 
denuded of food. In Calcutta, in 1770, when the 
were d3dng of starvation in the streets faster ths 
servants of the Company could sweep their bodies in 
Hooghly, the contractors were still exporting rice, 
is never an Indian famine in which exportation is not 
on in some other part of India. In the terrible d 
1847, when the Irish peasants sat down and died 1 
roadside as they walked to the reUef stations, John M 
saw Irish wheat being unladen on the quays of New 
and angry Tories were telling Peel that there had neve 
so much food in Ireland as in the first summer 
potato famine. 

Malthus was so intent on proving that Nature 
blame for poverty, that he forgot there are in Nature 
" laws," and that the order of Nature depends on ] 
law, but on the state of " unstable equilibrium " pre 
by the operation of many laws. If any one law op 
unmodified by others, chaos would speedily come 
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le of the most universal '* laws " of Nature is the law 

Ebb and Flow. Because, under exceptionally favourable 

stances, assisted by inunigration, a certain population 

ibled itself in twenty-five years, Malthus assumed the 

Ability of a constant doubling. But only mathematical 

ios advance in regular progression, and where the process 

caU growth is concerned progression is never regular. 

lo child grows at the same rate every year until maturity. 

Nature every great effort is followea by a pause ; every 

mse is followed by a *' spurt." A fruit-tree rarely bears a 

heavy crop even two years running. Ebb and Flow, 

ion and Reaction, is tne law of Ufe. Pestilence and 

le are invariably followed by periods of unusual 

»e. So is war. Countries like India and China, 

re it has been estimated that as many as 100,000,000 

ive sometimes perished by a plague or a famine. 

notwithstanding the most densely populated 

itries of the world. If the rate of increase in America 

id continued, the population of the thirteen old States 

lone — estimated in 1775 at 3,000,000 — ought to have been 

r ,000 ,000 in 1900. The present area of the United States 
at least twice as large as it was in 1775. There has 
Ijbeen only one war (the Civil War) which inflicted any 
iensible loss on the population. And there has been 
^ormous immigration and very Uttle or no emigration. 
^Yet the population in 1900 was 76,356,000.^ 

But Mgilthus based his law on a second assumption 
even more important to his object than the first. He 
assumed not only that we naturally increase too fast, but 
that the more comfortable we are the faster we increase. 

* Malthus calls the increase in America " almost without parallel 
In history. The political institutions which prevailed were favour- 
able to the alienation and division of property. In Pennsylvania 
there was no right of primogeniture, and in New England, the eldest 
son had only a double share. There were no tithes in any of the 
States, and scarcely any taxes.'* But even in America, during that 
last twenty-five years, in some towns the deaths exceeded the births, 
and only immigration kept up the rate. In 1800 the actual popula- 
tion of the United States was 5,309,758, having increased 1,380,432 
since 1790. But at least 10,000 emigrants had gone to the States 
annually for twenty-five years ; and in 1840 Doubleday wrote : 
" 60,000 emigrants enter the port of New York alone every year." 
It is impossible to draw inferences from a country thus replenished 
from without. 
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Hence his fear of making the poor too comfortable, 
knew that the poor had on the average larger families tl 
the rich, and yet he believed that the poorer they were 
less they would increase. Thomas Doubleday,^ the ah 
of his opponents, sets himself to examine this assumpt 
in his True Law of Population," and lays down a v* 
different law, but one supported by all experience. 

"The Great General Law, which, as it seems, rea 
regulates the increase or decrease both of vegetable and 
animal Ufe, is this, that, whenever a species or genus 
endangered, a corresponding effort is invariably made 
Nature for its preservation and continuance, by an increj 
of fecundity or fertility ; and that this especially tal 
place whenever such danger arises from a diminution 
proper nourishment or food, so that consequently the sfc 
of depletion is favourable to fertility ; and the state 
repletion is unfavourable, in the ratio of the intensity 
each state." Thus the overfed increase less rapidly ib 
the underfed. If a plant is placed in too rich a soil 
fruitfulness ceases. If a tree grows in too rich a soil 
runs to superfluous wood, blossoms irregularly, or not 
all, and almost entirely ceases to bear fruit. With flow 
ing shrubs, the flower first becomes double and loses t 
power of producing seed ; next, " it ceases almost even 
flower." 

Over - stimulus by manure causes plants to becoi 
diseased, even to die. "To remedy this state, Gardem 
and Florists (when it is accidentally produced) are i 
customed by various devices to produce the opposite 
deplethoric state ; this they call ' giving a check.' 
other words they put the species in danger in order 
produce a correspondingly determined effort of nature 
ensure its perpetuation. In order to make fruit-trees b 
plentifully. Gardeners delay or impede the rising of the s 
by cutting rings in the bark round the tree." The 
in this country is particularly Uable to drop its fruit wl 
half -matured. To remedy this, gardeners ** give it a chec 
by pruning severely, or, if in a pot, by cutting a few incl 
from the roots all round. "The result is that the t 
retains and carefully matures its fruit." 

^ Doubleday was the most conspicuous disciple of Cobbett. ' 
first edition of his " True Law " was pubUshed in 1842. 
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" In animals the law is still more distinct than in plants." 
ers, graziers, breeders know it. Even with the most 
>Mc — ^rabbits and swine — the case is the same ; " every 
oolboy knows that the female rabbit will not conceive 
fed to a certain height of fatness." So with the sow, the 
e, the cow, the ewe — ^leanness is indispensable to con- 
tion. If sheep are too fat they are sterile ; if under- 
, they produce twins or triplets, and a §ood farmer 
ows how to hit the just medium, so that his ewes shall 
uce only one lamb at a birth. The same is true 
a hen. " In the fable of ' Une femme et sa poule,' the 
dame crams the poor poulet with twice as much 
L — ^the hen becomes very fat and not another egg will 
lay." 
Doubleday instances the same thing in nations — China, 
idia, Ireland — in all these population is dense, and denser 
proportion to the less nutritive nature of the diet. It is 
very old tradition that fish-eaters are proUfic, " not 
use the diet is fish, but because it is poor. Population 
dense in proportion to the preponderance of vegetable 
er animal food. It is thin in pastoral countries, where 
' is chiefly animal,^ denser, where animal food is partly 
ixed with vegetable ; it is denser still, where it is vegetable 
ply, but plentiful ; densest of aU where, as in Ireland, it is 
ost wholly vegetable, with scarcity superadded. Under 
•uch conditions, up to the actual verge of starvation, the 
jCBort of Nature to preserve the species results as we see it 
idoes result in China, India, and Ireland. Even deferred 
iinarriage often presents the same phenomenon of Nature 
appearing to make up for lost time. 

, It is a singular fact, that all through the middle part of 
the eighteenth century there was one continual scare 

[about "decay" of population. Dr Price, one of Malthus' 
Authorities, thought there was a decrease. It was even 
'iftatter of discussion whether the population of London 
liad increased since the Revolution. Not till bad times 
set in was there a cry of over-population (meaning too much 

foor rate) ; and that cry set in very suddenly, for in 1795 
itt was offering a premium on three children and upwards, 
and two years afterwards Malthus was denouncing large 

* ** In Russia, butcher's meat is a drug, and vegetables are a 
uxury ; there are few to the square mile." 
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families as a crime.* It is certain that population was 
" checked " by the bad years, although the e: 
sufferings of the poor in those years was loudly asserted 
everyone. 

That the underfed do increase more rapidly than 
well-fed had long been notorious. The large families 
poor curates were already a standing jest. Doubl 
showed from the Peerage and Baronetage that the convc 
is also true. These classes are above the reach of 
but " the Peerage of England, instead of being old, is 
and so is the Baronetage. Few if any of the Ni 
nobiUty, and almost as few of James I.'s baronets, exist 
this moment (1814), and, but for perpetual creatk 
both orders would have been all but extinct." Of 
peerages in 1837, *he year of Queen Victoria's 
272 had been created since the accession of George 
in 1760.2 

As for Malthus' cardinal fact of the increase in Amc 
Doubleday reminded his readers of the enormous stream < 
immigration. For sixty years the average could hardly !^ 
been less than 30,000 a year ; and these immigrants 
nearly all young people. Doubleday might have added 
favourable as were the conditions of the New World, 
included hard work and did not include luxury. 

A most extraordinary redudio ad absurdum is reached 
carrying out Malthus' laws to their mathematical 
elusion. Taking the population of England alone in l< 
the date of the Domesday Survey, at 1,000,000 only, 
supposing it to have doubled every twenty-five years, 
population of England alone in 1836 would have 
1,073,741,824,000,000 — that is, one quadrilUon, sevent 
three triUions, seven hundred and forty-one biDions, 

* *' This Essay was first published at a period of extensive wj 
combined, from peculiar circumstances, with a most prosi 
foreign commerce. It came before the public, therefore, at a 
when there would be an extraordinary demand for men, and 
little disposition to suppose the possibility of any evil arising 
the redundancy of population. — Malthus, Preface to the 
edition of the " Essay on Population *' (18 16). 

' The fact that plethora checks fecundity was known to Chi 
and all the older dietetic writers. Doubleday traces the history 
many close corporations of " freemen " of great towns, and sh<r 
that they have only been able to keep up their numbers by admittii 
new blood. 
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ndred and twenty-four millions. And, as three more 
des of twenty-five years will have elapsed in 191 1, the 
count would stand to-day at 8,589,934,592,000,000, for 
igLamd alone. Such a possibility is too vast to have been 
apt down to a paltry 31,000,000 by such checks as those 
pch we have suffered during the eight hundred and 
i«nty-one years since Domesday was made.^ 
pThe workmg out of the second law lands us in a conclusion 
liar from actual fact. Capital can be formed only out of 
>kis. A nation but just able to supply itself with the 
ies of life can form no capital. On the h5^othesis, 
means of subsistence, even in favourable circumstances, 
only in an arithmetical ratio. While population 
ahead, as i, 2, 4, 8, 16, subsistence creeps behind as 
^ 3* 4» 5- So if we suppose that between 1086 and mi 
capital of this country increased 100 per cent. — doubling 
and keeping even with population in the first pair of 
-then, gilthough capital may have gone on increasing 
since, the percentage of increase has been constantly 
reasing. It has increased less and less in proportion, 
is twice one, but three is not twice two, and four is not 
three* Each number of the series exceeds the one 
it in a smaller proportion, and whereas the difference 
reen eight and nine is one-ninth, the difference between 
iteen and nineteen is only one-nineteenth, and the 
rence between twenty-eight and twenty-nine is only 
twenty-ninth. So, as seven hundred and fifty years 
between 1086 and 1836, the power of forming capital 
1836 would be only one seven-hundred-and-fiftieth of 
it it was per cent, per annum in iiii.* So that, though 
would have gone on increasing in amount, they 
have increased slower and slower, until in 1836 the 
rease per cent, per annum in each cycle would have been 
2s. 8d., if we started with 4 per cent, from 1086 
XIII. And if we continue the cycles of twenty-five years 

.; I The population of England at the Conquest is usually estimated 
ione million and a half, or even two millions. One million is the 
Iwcst estimate, and is certainly too low according to Domesday. 
lletK^ulation of England was 30,811,420 by the Census of 190 1. 
■ §ee an account of a paper read by Mr Hallam in January 1836 
afore the Statistical Society, given in " The State of the Science of 
Oiitical Economy Investigated," by W. Atkinson, Member of the 
fcatistical Society (1838). 
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to 1911, the increase per cent, per cyde will have dwin( 
from £100 in the first cycle to £3 during the last ; and fi 
£4 per cent, per annum during the first cycle to 2s. 5d 
the last. 

" The view taken by Malthus," says Mr W. Atkinsoi 
1838, " most unhappily led him to the inference of defect 
creation : hence his principle of the greatly restraii 
power of forming capital as ordained by natural law, wh 
asserted limitation he attempts to explain by the ari 
metical ratio of increase, and so is obliged to call the cai 
of the evil, * the inevitable laws of Nature '. . . and tt 
follow his frequent attempts to rescue from censure hm 
institutions, and human government." ^ An Amerk 
namesake of Mr Atkinson, Professor E. Atkinson, of \ 
University of South Carolina, goes so far as to say fl 
" the reverse of Malthus' laws is nearer the mark. Gil 
just laws and local self-government — given equal ( 
portunites >and free commerce between the States — ^and 
may then discover that, while our consumption is limit 
the power of production is practically unlimited." * T 
of course means that the individual's power of consumpt 
is Umited — a proposition true even of a glutton. Profes 
Atkinson has well stated the logical consequences of 
Malthusian doctrines, and the great influence which fl 
have had on thought and practice. 

" It will doubtless be generally admitted that 
three economic writers who have greatly affected 
poUcy of Great Britain, and who have therd 
indirectly affected the condition of the whole En^ 
speaking people more than any others, have b 
Adam Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo. . . . One 
other of the concepts of Malthus or Ricardo, modi 
in some degree by Mill, have governed or influen 
every writer on economic science in this couu 
(the U.S.). They have imparted to the minds of tli 
who have adopted them . . . the hopeless concepi 
that in the end the distribution of the necessarie 
life must be .compassed by force — ^it being \ 
evident that whenever the time shall arrive w 

^ " The State of the Science of PoUtical Economy Investigat 
« " Industrial Progress of the Nation " (1889). 
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the means of subsistence are not sufficient for the 
support of an increasing poptdation, of which the 
surplus can no longer emigrate, the rule of survival 
must of necessity l^ome the rule of the survival of 
the strongest, the most cunning, the most subtile. 
From these premises follows also the necessary con- 
f ception of a government by privilege, maintained 
P by force, rather than of a government established by 
the consent of the govemea." 

neck and neck with Malthus' theories was 

*s theory of rent, equally founded on the limited 

:tiveness of Nature. Adam Smith's proposition, 

led by all experience, and grounded in common- 

•" Fertility is the source of agricultural rent, and 

ition is the source of rent under every other use," 

supplanted by a theory which its author ought 

ive called "The Poverty of Nations." A keen and 

observer says of Ricardo's theory of rent, that 

done more harm to our industrious classes 

all our enemies.^ Like the doctrine of Malthus, 

fotmded on the niggardliness of Nature. Ricardo 

it that good land pays rent only where poor land is 

rated, that the diminishing productiveness of capital 

red in cultivation is the source of rent, that it depends 

on the extension of cultivation to unproductive 

and not upon the ingenuity and perseverance of man. 

tt no rent accrues tiU food grows dear, and the dearer 

^lopd, the higher the rent. Like the population theory 

ras, this may be mathematically true. But mathe- 

truth is not enough in theories of human life and 

ity. There, practice is all, and theory often worse 

[^nothing ; because the merely intellectual theorist cannot 

not (Ustinguish between the thing which ought to 

I, but never does happen, and in tiie nature of man 

It happen. 

^**Upon this theory our whole system of restrictions has long 
m, upon it foreigners have founded the exclusive poHcy from 
u we, and they, have long been sufferers. Under the influence 
U* theory, a professedly Whig Government brought this nation 
h0 verge of min.'* — ^Thomas C. Banfield, "Six Letters to Sir Robert 
t^to expose the Dangerous Tendency of Ricardo's Theory of 
tt" (1843). 
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What sort of a human society was likely tp be evot 
by men who looked on Nature as a niggard in one direct 
and a prodigal in another ? What but a system of restj 
tions, exclusions, a world for the few, and the setting 
property, and the rights of property, above life and the 
to live ? If it be true that Nature scatters Ufe in an 
increasing ratio, but all her other gifts in an ever-decrc 
ratio, then property, capital, is more sacred than lif< 
rarer thing, the diminishing thing, than the common 
the increasing thing. There is sure to be life enough ; 
it is more than doubtful whether there will be enou^ 
anything else. That nothing is owed to the himgry ^ 
natural corollary to such a doctrine. They are preying^ 
our scanty store, everything bestowed upon them is tai 
from someone else. Property, not Ufe, is the sacred tU 
for Ufe is capable of endless renewal, but property dwiii(| 
day by day. I 



CHAPTER IV.— THE CORN LAWS OF 

1 79 1 AND 1804 

"In 1790 the nation was in a state of great real prosperity, 
heard then of none of these distresses, and these com bills, and i 
hole-digging work. We heard then of no emigrations ; no oversi 
of people and overstock of food at the same time ; of no peil 
petitioning to be transported ! . . . All these signs of ' prospen 
have made their appearance while rents were trebling.— Cobiii 
" Letter to Landlords." Political Register (3rd November 182^ 

THE full iniquity of the doctrine that in a civiHi 
state a man's right to his life depends on his po! 
of buying food, cannot be realised unless we consider it 
connection with the Corn Laws. 

The story of the Com Laws is bound up with that of \ 
Land Laws. As landholding degenerated into land-wi 
holding, the Corn Laws degenerated from a genuine attai 
to prevent famine into a conaplicated engine for keep 
up the '* value " of land, this value being expressed, not 
the number of persons fed from the land, but by the num! 
of pounds sterling paid to the landowner in the shape 
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The question of Rent is the clue to every Com Law 
the accession of James I. 

lere always have been, and always will be, alternations 

ity ana scarcity, and it has never yet been possible 

it either the duration or the frequency of these 

That they are periods, that a very gooa or a very 

year seldom comes smgle, is the experience of the past. 

we may note, in considering insurrections and civil 

;rs, that whereas the grievances of the upper classes 

concerned class-privileges and opportunities for 

»ing wealth, the grievances of the poor can generally 

^expressed by the prayer, " Give us this day our daily 

rate ownership of land is seen at its worst in the days 

the Com Laws. The landed interest — that almost 

iistible force which made revolutions and changed 

»ties — controlled the agriculture of the country. We 

ly say that the Corn Laws came to mean agriculture, 

nculture came to mean the Com Laws. Enclosure, at 

rt piecemeal, then wholesale, robbed the poor of almost 

foot of land, until they were wholly at the mercy of 

landlord and farmer. The farmer was in the power of 

landlord. The landlord was supreme in ParUament. 

after 1832 the House of Commons was a House of Land- 

. No despotic government would have dared to make 

laws as our Com Laws. In any general deficiency, 

sia and Turkey always took measures of precaution 

re we did. The landlord decided whether com was to 

into the country, and how much. For forty years 

was an organised attempt to keep wheat at 00s. the 

ter. A fresh Ught is thrown on the eager acceptance of 

lus' theories when we remember that the Com Laws, 

with them the whole agricultural system of the country, 

only be maintained while the population continued 

enough to do without any considerable importation 

com in ordinary years. It cannot, however, be too 

repeated that it was not importation which produced 

prices — ^low prices were never produced by anything 

plenteous harvests. Those who have never ceased, and 

who have lately begun again, to denounce the repeal 

duties on com as the min of agriculture, have to account 

the state of agriculture under the Com Laws. What 
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sort of an agricultural system can that be which thriv 
bad harvests, and is brought to the verge of ruin by a 
one ? The Com Laws were framed on a calculatk 
perpetual famine. They defeated their own object, i 
attempts to reverse the laws of Nature do. In abun 
years, nothing could keep prices up ; in scarce years nol 
could keep foreign com out. Prices never fell phenoma 
low but as the consequence of a phenomenal bar 
Wheat was at 36s. not in a year of vast importations, b 
a year when there had been five good harvests in succe! 
and pigs were eating wheat. It was complained that 
a smaU surplus brought prices down out of all propcM* 
The same happened inversely in a small deficiency. 
Corn Laws were not an incident — they were a systea 
system for keeping the price of wheat at 80s., that 1 
might be high. And it was a sjTstem which failed. 

In 1790 a Committee of Council sat to consider an al 
tion in the Com Laws. Their Report is full of infonm 
on the Corn Trade, not only in England, but in Etirt 
It admits that "in all years, and particularly in tha 
reasonable plenty, the price of com is lower in the coud 
bordering on the Baltic, and in America, than it is in ( 
Britain — because the value of land is less, and the pri 
labour is lower." So that the high rents of Englanc 
alleged as raising the price of com. The Committee cal 
bounty on export " a compensation made to the farmc 
the restraints imposed on his trade, in order to ensure 
sistence to the people." 

The Corn Law of 1791 was the outcome of this Re 
Under 50s. a quarter, imported wheat was to pay a du 
24s. 3d. At or above 50s., but below 54s., the duty was z 
Above this, 6d. A bounty was stfil paid on export ' 
wheat was under 44s. Between that and 46s. there w; 
bounty, and above 46s. export was forbidden. The 
allowed com to be warehoused for exportation, on pay 
of the duties due at the time it was taken out of bona, 

^ This Report was reprinted in 1800, with a preface giving 
additional facts to date. About the middle of December 176 
average price of wheat in England was 52s. , or 10s. lotuer tk 
Amsterdam, " which as a free market is the best criterion < 
medium price of Europe." Prices in other parts of Europ< 
then much higher than in ordinary years, and bounties were 
offered on importation, while export was forbidden. 
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ition of 2S. 6d. to the first low duty : and if the duties 
port were high, a vessel might go where they were 

Act of 1791 never came into operation. The next 

rest was the worst for ten years, the thirty years of high 

began, and com was so dear that it was admitted 

fte 6d. duty.^ More than that, in the terrible year 

an Act was passed enabling the King to prevent ex- 

or permit import Without Regard to Prices. Next 

r, an Act was passed allowing Unlimited Importation 

:, and absolutely forbidding exportation. That year 

premiums were given on imported com, " to secure 

ters having certain prices,'' even the Navigation Act 

suspended — com might come "in neutral as well as 

ifa vessels, until 500,000 quarters shall be imported." 

;The misery of these times was written out large in the 

figures of the ever-increasing poor rate. Nobody 

deny this, but there was great difference of opinion as 

the cause. It became a party question. Some said the 

J, others the paper money (after the Bank of England 

payment in 1797), otners the great expenses of the 

But the most popular reason was the increase of popu- 

and the luxurious habits of the poor. It was a mark 

julgarity to lay the blame on the taxes. 

^^Indoubtedly, the war and the taxes went for very much, 

the bad seasons for even more. And as, in spite of 

ling, trade and manufactures were increasing year 

year, it was not unfair that the poor, who did the 

■* " In 1795 and for subsequent years of that century, and for 
' years at the beginning erf the present century, prices were so 
lously high, that the protective portion of the law of 179 1 never 
into operation at all. Year after year, com was imported at 
' 6d. duty. There were many times when the pressure of want was 
fievere that Parliament had recourse to very extraordinary means 
[bringing into the country additional suppHes of food : the price to 
' ch a high duty was attached was raised from 50s. to 63s. When 
price of wheat was between 63s. and 66s., the duty was 2s. 6d., 
when the price was above 66s., wheat was admitted on 6d. duty. 
inties were offered on the importation of com, and I believe that 
lot less than one milhon and a half was given by way of bounty for 
M&ging com from every part of the world wherever it could be 
kmped together. There can be no doubt, my Lords, that at that 
Ittie the pressure of scarcity was tremendous." — Lord Ripon's 
peech in seconu^ng the Bill for Repeal (25th May 1846). 
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hardest part of the nation's work, should get a little 
bread out of the national progress. There were, ho\ 
persons who spoke of bread as though it were a 
luxury. Most classes had cause to complain. Be 
1793 and 1810 the National Debt increased 
£257,213,043 to £811,898,082, and a burden was pil( 
which has weighed on every generation since. The a 
interest of that debt, which in 1784 was £9,669,435 
£32,870,608 in 1809. The whole burden of the taxes, ' 
in 1784 was £13,300,921, had risen in 1809 to £70,24 
And this enormous increase had to be met by a popu 
only two and a half miUions n^ore than in 1784, sc 
nearly five and a half times the amount of taxes was 
by a population increased by only about one-third. 

At the beginning of 1797, when cash payments wer 
pended by the Bank, the nation was in fact insolvent 
its credit had stood so high that it was able to stagg 
Uving upon its credit (at high interest), and the Ion 
did so the more unstable that credit became. 

But another, and in many respects a more far-rea< 
cause produced the extraordinary situation of this co 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. That caus 
the artificial development of wheat growing in En§ 
following the deficient harvests of 1794 and 1795.^ 

Let us see the difference between wheat at 48s. a qi 
and wheat at 75s, 

The average for wheat in 1793 (a somewhat deficient 
was 48s. iid., in 1795 and in 1796 it was 75s. 8d. Tl 
ficiency of the two bad years, 1794- 1795, was estimatJ 
Lord Sheffield in his speech of 13th December 1795 as i 
one-eighth in each year. The consumption of wheat f 
close of the century was estimated at about 8,00 
quarters, and of other grain at about 22,000,000 qua 
The effect of this deficiency on prices is shown by Too 

*' If they had been of ordinary or bare a? 
produce, as that of 1793, they would have yie 
suppose, 

1 " The first great burst of [agricultural] prosperity c 
followed the deficient harvests of 1794 and 1795/'— 1 
" Thoughts and Details on the High and I.ow Prices of th? 1 
Years from 1793 to 1822." 
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8,000,000 quarters wheat at 48s. iid. = £19,566,666 

but, being deficient one-eighth, 
7,000,000 yielded, at 75s. 8d. = £26,483,333 
making a difference or profit of about £7,000,000 to 
be divided in each year among the agricultural interest, 
on wheat alone. And as all other grain participated 
in nearly a proportionate advance, the scarcity being 
general, assuming the collective value of all other agri- 
cultural produce (exclusive of cattle and sheep) to be 
more than double that of wheat, and observing the 
same proportion of defect in quantity, the result would 
be a gain of no less than £21,000,000. From this 
apparent gain is to be deducted the rise in price on 
that proportion of the produce reserved for the seed,^ 
and for the maintenance of the farmers' famiUes and 
their working cattle. What that deduction should be I 
am not competent to say, but I should imagine that 
between one-fourth and one-third would be an ample 
allowance, and it would still leave from fourteen to 
sixteen millions of profit to the producers (including 
the proprietors of tithes) at the expense of the 
customers. From that profit there was no drawback 
by any extra expensiveness of the harvests, as the 
crops were quickly and well got in, the weather 
j^ during harvest in each of those years, and particu- 
larly in 1794, having been favourable . . . allowing a 
further deduction for increased tithe and poor rate, to 
the extent of £2,000,000 there will remain a net profit 
oi from twelve to fourteen miUions per annum, or 
from twenty-four to twenty-eight millions in the two 
years, to be divided among the farmers and landlords 
according to the terms of the lease." 

making all possible deductions, the " agricultural 
rest " cannot have gained less than £12,000,000 a year 
these two years. This was what a bad harvest meant 
Lrmers and landlords before rents were raised. 

course such a gain as this was " a powerful stimulus 
icreased tillage," and of course enclosure was pushed on 
ler than ever. The nmnber of Enclosinre BiUs on the 

The amount reserved for seed is usually estimated at one- ninth. 
Tooke, " History of Prices" (2nd ed. 1823), pp. 301 et seq. 
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average of the three years ending in 1797 was nearly 
what it had been in 1792. But it was deficient st 
which gave the high price ; increased tillage increased si 
and, notwithstanding an indifferent harvest in 1797, 
was only 51s. in the summer of 1798. At once there 
complaints in the newspapers that farmers could not 
their rents, and in 1798 there were only forty-eight End 
Bills. ^ But wheat was not long at 51s. Before a new 
Law coidd be made, " the season of 1799 opened with allj 
horrors to the conmiunity, and was the dawn of a fredi 
of prosperity to the agriculturists, for it was followed; 
immediate succession by a season nearly equally defident^ 

The Report of a Committee of Council set the 
of these two seasons at rather less than one quarter 
wheat, and not so great for other grain. If these 
had been as good as that of 1798 they would have 
8,000,000 quarters at 50s. 3d., or £20,100,000 ; but if 
yielded 6,000,000 quarters, then at 104s. 4d. they 
£31,300,000, "a gross profit of ii millions on 
alone " ; and if other grain be included, of £33,000,000 
each of the two years. " Subject to all possible deduc 
the net profit divided among the farmers and landlords 
have amounted to upwarck of £15,000,000 in each of 
two years [1799 and 1800]." It is no wonder that the wl 
aspect of farming changed, when profits on this scale 
reaped thrice in six years. 

Wheat at £5 the quarter is a thought inconceivable to 
present age. But it was made infinitely more 
because the rise had been so sudden. In 1791 the 
price at Michaelmas — ^that is, just after harvest — ^had 
44s. 5|d. In 1799 the lowest price at Michaelmas 
65s. lod.® At Michaelmas, 1800, it was 107s. and the gool 
harvest of 1801 only brought it down to 88s. in Septembef; 
while in September 1802 another good harvest left vrtMil 
at 67s. 3d., or 23s. higher than in 1791. Madthus and th 
other poor law reformers of his day were demanding thi' 
the poor should eat "coarser," meaning cheaper, food 
Where were they to find it ? When wheat was 156s. 2d 

^ Bills of Enclosure in 1792, 40 ; 1793, 60 ; 1794, 74 ; I795. 7} 
1796, 72 ; 1797, 85 (Appendix to the Lords' Report on the W 
sumption of Cash Payments, 1819). 

■ Tooke. s This was in Cambridgeshire. 
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ras at the enormous price of xiis. 3d., barley was 97s. 
«nd beans — ^the food specially recommended for the 
— ^were at 80s. 8d.^ 

this case, figures are more eloquent than words. The 
tsis of 1799 and 1800 were bad, and this was the result : 



seat per quarter Rye Barley 

1799 93s* id. 62s. I id. 45s. gd. 

1800 99s. 9d. 62s. 8d. 45s. lod. 



Beans 









62s. 


od. 


64s. 


Id. 


76s. 


3d. 


77s. 


3d. 


64s. 


8d. 


67s. 


2d. 


69s. 


7d. 


77s. 


iid. 


78s. 


3d. 


80s. 


7d. 


80s. 


8d. 


74s. 


iid. 


64s. 


2d. 


62s. 


8d. 


60s. 


gd. 


56s. 


Id. 


50s. 


od. 


46s. 


iid. 


44s. 


8d. 


44s. 


6d. 


43s. 


4d. 



12 IS. 6d. 86s. 7d. 65s. 8d. 
136s. 4d. 90s. 5d. 68s. gd. 

„ 107s. od. 65s. id. 56s. 5d. 

„ 119s. 4d. 77s. 4d. 67s. 8d. 

„ 1 30s. od. 858. 3d. 76s. 7d. 

1801 136s. lod. 93s. 2d. 8 IS. id. 
„ 144s. lod. 98s. 4d. 83s. 7d. 

h „ 156s. 2d, HIS. 3d. 97s. 7d. 

I „ 150S. 6d. iios. 7d. 87s. 7d. 

„ 127s. 4d. 94s. 2d. 74s. 3d. 

129s. I id. 82s. 3d. 72s. 9d. 

136s. I id. 85s. I id. 71S. od. 

124s. 9d. 76s. 4d. 65s. lod. 

88s. lod. 54s. 8d. 49s. 9d. 

77s. 2d. 48s. 3d. 46s. 6d. 

7 IS. 7d. 45s. od. 44s. od. 

,, 74s. lod. 47s. lod. 44s. id. 

1802 76s. 9d. 48s. 9d. 44s. id. 

generation which does not know what dear bread is can 
lly realise the difference made by a fall in the price of 
at from 124s. gd. in August 1801 to 77s. 2d. in October. 
!tter from Walsall, of 21st October, to the editor of The 
ieman^s Magazine, says : " Mr Urban, I congratulate 
on the pleasing revolidion we have lately experienced in 
price of bread. Yesterday, being our market-day, corn 
at 8s. per bushel (64s. per quarter) and potatoes 4d. 
peck (20 lb. weight), and 7J lb. of good bread sold for 
shilling ! What a comfortable change I The gloom 
ih for a long time had pervaded the faces of our labouring 
• (and middling people also) is now shifted to the farmers 

Tie harvest of 1801 was abundant, and the effect on prices is 
in September of that year. Prices continued to fall throughout 
(also a good harvest), and in December wheat was 58s., rye, 
[id., and barley, 26s. 6d. The abundant harvest of 1803 sent 
t down another 5s. In December it was 53s. 8d. a quarter, 
Q March 1804 it was only 508., and beans were only 33s. lod. 
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and badgers, who are sadly in the dumps, and are j 
they pass along the streets." (A " badger " is a s 
in com.) 

Throughout 1803 wheat never rose above an average 
6is. 6d., and was as low as 53s. 8d. in Decen\ber. It 
50s. in March 1804, and there was a prospect of ano 
good harvest. The Agricultural Interest insisted upon 
new Com Law. The day that Lord Ripon seconded tl 
Act for Repeal, in 1846, he explained the motive for tl 
Com Bill of 1804. It was to protect the grower against til 
bounty of Nature : | 

" At last, in the year 1804, it was thought that 
Act of 1791, which was considered to be a 
specimen of the mode in which protection ought to 
given, was comparatively of no value, since in i 
the harvest was very abundant, and the price of corn 
siderably lower than it had been. It was thought ther^ 
thai the Act of 1791 was not sufficiently stringency 

The new Act allowed export with the bounty when 
was not above 48s. If above 54s. no export. When w] 
was under 63s. the duty on import was 24s. 3d. a q 
This was of course a prohibitive duty. Above 63s., 
below 66s., the duty was 2s. 6d., and above that price 
The Bill was introduced by Mr Western, the member 
Essex, a great landowner, for forty years the mouthpiece 
the agricultural interest in the Commons. There was 
Uttle opposition, but no division in the Commons. 
Lords, however, threw out the clause which included 
Irish in the English average, and so raised the price 
which the low duty was to commence. The Conm» 
declared their privileges were infringed, and dropped the" 
rather than accept the amendment. Western instani 
gave notice for a new Bill, without the clause, and moved 
three days after. The session was now very far adv 
and those who had opposed, opposed again, hoping to 
time. From the speeches of two London aldermen we leafl 
that the Bill which was dropped had already caused a ti» 
in the price of bread. Western angrily said that if this M 
were lost he would bring another — his measure was t 
prevent thousands of acres from being deserted by th 
plough, and to prevent farmers converting their lands t 
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her purposes than sowing com " by holding out " a suflS- 
snt inducement to the fanner to cultivate grain." 
In the Lords, Earl Stanhope said that the nature of this 
P was to encourage the growth of corn and grain by raising 
te price. 

** What was this but in effect to lay a heavy burden 
on the lower orders of the people, already too heavily 
laden, in order to recompense the farmer, ' Master, the 

. bread is raised, I must, therefore, have more wages.' 
The farmer continues to raise the price of his com 
further, the labourer raises again his demand of wages, 
and so they go on, the one against the other, till the 

; very end proposed is frustrated, and the poor's rates 
become so enormous, that the farmer is but little, if at 
all, benefited by the high prices, while the people are 

: most severely burdened and oppressed." 

Here we have the case summed up in a sentence. The 
Beets were precisely what Lord Stanhope describes — 
Irmers were ruined by poor rates and labourers became 
pers. Lord Eldon was very angry. He said that Stan- 
had been talking in this way for years. " It was a 
f of the extraordinary indulgence of the assembly that 
noble lord had been so often permitted to utter such 
timents." 
[One significant change was made in this second attempt, 
date at which the new Bill came into operation was 
ered from 15th August to 15th November. Western gave 
reason : " Accounts had been received from various parts 
I the country, that the appearances of the ensuing harvest 
e not so favourable as there had been reason at first to 
t. On this ground it was thought right to retard the 
ation of the present measure to a period at which the 
uce of the harvest would be ascertained, so that no 
ature exportation could take place, to expose the country 
b want. By this alteration, there would also be this 
idvantage, that Parliament would in all probabiUty be 
itting at the time ; which would he a complete security for 
\e repeal of the measure, if the country should he then in a 
ituation to dread any mischief from its operation^ So 
efore the Bill was launched its framer prepared to be able 
) repeal it at a moment's notice, lest it should "expose the 
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country to want." No speech in opposition was ever 
so dainaging as this ! 

The Bill passed, but it never came into operation. 
Com Bills could prevent importation in the years 
followed. Harvest after harvest was deficient. Cora 
up to 20s. above the importation price, and was imj 
6d. duty. At the end of 1804 wheat was 84s. 4(L 
August 1805 it was loos. ; all through 1806 and if 
was generally at an average of from 84s. to 73s. No 
from 1803 to 1813 was abundant. That of 1807 was 
best, that of 1812 the worst — ^it was called long afti 
" the worst year of the century." Most of these si 
were wet and cold ; in the best years there was no si 
and in 1807 potatoes failed in Irdand. Tooke has 
these years : 

"With a very moderate iniportation in i8o6 
1807, prices of cattle and every description of 
were drooping ; and if the season of 1807 ^^ 
to be one of general abundance, and the commuiucat 
with the rest of Europe and with the United St 
had continued undisturbed, there would have been] 
recurrence of distress to the landed interest, and a 
corn bill, which is the general attendant on a fdH 
prices" 

In 1807 winter set in early, and the appearance oi 
serious scarcity before harvest made Parliament 
distillation from grain. 1808 was more deficient stilj 
" The memorably hot days in the early part of July" " 
great harm to the wheat, and then wet and stormy weat 
lasted till harvest. But there was a small excess of expoitl 
(about 15,000 quarters of wheat) " occasioned probaUj 
by the wants of Spain and Portugal." (The Peninsular Wtf 
had begun.) Wheat was at 8is. id. in July 1808, and at 901. 
4d. in January 1809. The harvest of that year was worse 
still. Rain set in early in July, and continued till October. 
On ist January 1810 wheat was 102s. 6d. But befon 
that, Government had got corn from France by Ucencc 
The produce of 1810 was rather better than was expected 
and prices fell in autumn to lois. and 95s. iid. Th 
monthly averages had been 102s. 3d. for March ; iios. i< 
for May ; 113s. lod. for June ; 114s. for July ; ii6s. 2d, ft 
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»t and September; lois. id. for October. In June 

of the country averages were higher still. (Salop, 

5d. ; Stafford, 119s. ; Hereford, 142s. 3d. ; Worcester, 

iid. ; Gloucester and Somerset, 133s. ; Essex, 117s. ; 

%, 122s. 6d.) The harvest of i8ii was again very 

tent ; it is described as " far inferior to that of last year 

wnt of quality, and one-third deficient." In May 

an Agricultural Report says : " The stock of wheat 

And in the most productive eastern counties is alarm- 

rdeficient . . . very considerable foreign supplies will be 

ed during the summer, to eke out the residue till the 

Dom shall be fit for use." The harvest of 181 2 promised 

f before the bad weather began early in October ; but 

|sear had been wet and cold, the harvest was late, and 

arop was very bad. Wheat was 155s. in August, and 

iverage for England and Wales for the whole year was 

6d. 

i 27th October 1806 Napoleon had issued his famous 
n Decree, ordering a blockade of all ports against 
ih ships and merchandise. But the wants of men are 
imperious than any laws they can make. In spite 
e ** Continental System," importation of com went on. 
so did exportation for the feeding of our troops in the 
osula. This table shows that we were always able to 
irt : 



reign Wheat and Wheat 
Flour imported 

7 . . 461,767 qrs. 

8 . . 396,721 

463,185 
1,264,520 

1,424,766 

647,664 

373.725 
461,140 

920,834 
310.342 

7 . . 400,759 

8 . . 81,466 

9 . . 448,487 

. . 1,530,691 

1 . . * 292,038 

z . . 129,866 

Yom 1806 there was a free trade between England and Ireland. 
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British Wheat and Wheat 


Flour ex' 


ported 


1797 . 


54,522 qrs 


1798 


59,782 „ 


1799 


39.362 „ 


1800 


22,013 „ 


1 801 


28,406 „ 


1802 


149,304 ,. 


1803 . 


76,580 ., 


1804 


63,073 „ 


1805 . 


77.959 ,. 


1806 . 


29,566 „ 


1807 


24,365 „ 


1808 


• 77.567 .» 


1809 


31.278 „ 


1810 


75.785 » 


1811 


. 97.765 .. 


1812 


46,325 .. 
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At last, the bounty of Nature was poured out on us 
more. In 1813 there was a harvest so abundant 
nothing — neither the war, nor the Decrees, nor the 
money, nor the Corn Laws — could keep up prices, 
which was 122s. 8d. in March, was q8s. iid. in Septemt 
and by December was only 75s. od. The quartern ' 
fell from is. 6Jd. in January to iid. in December, 
crop was enormous.^ On two Sundays of October,^ 
Prayer of Thanksgiving was read in all the churches.* 

This most plenteous harvest was soon spoken of as a 
of coup-de-grdce to agriculture. The debt, the taxes, 
distracted currency, the poor rates — agriculture 
all " down to the middle of 1813 — ^was even prospen 
but this terrible glut of our own com was the finisl 
stroke. A new Com Law was called for. 

Note. — "It is clearly through the medium of increased price of j 
duce that farmers gained such great profits pending the term of 
leases, and that landlords obtained such greatly advanced rents stt 
granting of new leases. I have already given reasons for the 
elusion that alterations in the currency had no influence on 
beyond the degree indicated by the difference between paper ; 
and that the war had no influence beyond the obstruction of si 
which could only affect prices in proportion as our own growth; 
insufficient to meet the average consumption. If prices of pi 
had risen only in exact proportion to the deficiency of growth ; 
if in commonly good years, an acre of wheat produced 33 bi 
which sold at 6s. per bushel, but, in a bad season, produced only 
thirds of a crop, or 22 bushels, which sold at 9s. the bushel, supi 
the expenses of getting in the crops to be the same in both cases, 
farmer would be neither gainer nor loser by the deficiency of 

^ " The crops are most excellent, and the very favourable state I 
the weather renders it highly probable that the present will prove fl^ 
most propitious harvest which we have had for many years.**^^ 
Worcester Journal, September 1813. 

" The crops of all kinds of grain have never been more h 
than in the present year : several fields in this neighbourhood lunj] 
yielded 40 bushels per acre : an instance almost unprecedented, * 
general average being about 20 bushels." — Exeter Gazette. 

" Mr South wood, of Bathpool, willing to ascertain the actual 
amount of the produce of two acres of wheat in his possession) 
caused it to be thrashed, and found it yield the uncommon quantit] 
of 70 bushels ! This is nearly double the amount of an averagi 
crop." — Taunton Courier. 

^" O God, our Heavenly Father, who of Thy bountiful goodnes 
towards us, hast caused the Earth to give back to the labour of mai 
the fruits of his industry, with an abundant increase, accept, w 
beseech Thee, the praises and thanksgivings of a joyful people." 
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The deficiency would be a general calamity, and farmers and 
nrds would bear their shares of it in their quality of consumers, 
nt, upon the principle which I have stated [that prices increase 
I all proportion to the degree of deficiency], the case would be 
f dinerent. In the event of a deficiency of one-third of an 

ge crop, a bushel of wheat might rise to i8s. and upwards (as it 
iy did in 1810 and 1812, and in the spring of 1801). Now 22 
Js, at 1 8s. per bushel, would be worth ]^I9, i6s., whereas the 33 
Js at 6s. were worth only £g, i8s., making a clear profit to the 
icer of 100%. This of course is an extreme case ... it sup- 
no surplus from former years, and no immediate prospect of 
tate relief from importation. . . . Let us suppose that the 
ge produce of com in this country were 32 miUions of quarters 
kinds, which would sell at 40s. per quarter all round as a re- 
rative price, making an amount of ;£64,ooo,ooo to be distributed 
ges, profit, and rent, amon? the labourers, farmers, and land- 
; but by the occurrence of a bad crop, deficient one-eighth, 
ice advanced to 60s., there would then he 28 millions of quarters 
3., making ;£84,ooo,ooo, being a clear addition of ;£20,ooo,ooo 
listributed among the farmers and landlords in the first instance, 
xeased profit and rent. I say, in the first instance, because 
Aed wages perhaps, and tithes certainly, would form some de- 
m, if the advance in price, from the continuance of deficiency, 
i for more than one season, or if, by the recurrence of deficiency 
art intervals, the advance were, on an average, in the same 
ire proportion. 

here can be little doubt that, in such a state of things, the 
iltural interest would enjoy, not only the appearance, but the 
f of prosperity. . . . But . . . it will appear that the increased 
le distributed among the agricultural interest was wholly at the 
ise of the other orders of the community. The advocates, 
wer, for the agricultural claims, which if they were admitted and 
be made operative to their full extent, would artificially per- 
te the effects that could otherwise arise only from the stenhty 
5 soil or the unpropitiousness of the seasons, seem to confine 
observations to the direct and obvious advantages resulting 
the increased sum to be distributed among the farmers and 
xrds : and infer that this increased sum is the creation of so 
additional wealth. . . . The gain is of the smaller number, at 
cpense of the larger . . . there is, in short, a less sum of the 
3 of subsistence and enjoyment to be distributed among 
lass of the population." — Tooke, " High and Low Prices, 

57-293. 
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CHAPIER v.— THE CORN BILL OF i8l 

" What is the object of our deliberations ? Toprovide a n 
for the low price of com." — Oeorge Philips (17th February 181 

" The Com Laws are the comer-stone of Monopoly in 
country." — VilHers at Manchester (15th April 1841). 

" It is not more than fifty years ago, that some of the comil 
the neighbourhood of London petitioned the Parliament agatM 
extension of the turnpike roads into the remoter counties. 1 
remoter counties, they pretended, from the cheapness at U 
would be able to sell their grass and com cheaper in the Lo 
market than themselves, and would thereby reduce their renti 
ruin their cultivation." — " Wealth of Nations " (1776). 

IN every branch of commerce prices vary. B 
may be compared to a most delicately constm 
barometer, which responds to every change in atmos^ 
pressure. Most of all is this the case where the friw 
the earth, depending on weather and season, are conoed 
Even now, when we draw our corn supply from aB 
world, when the corn trade, being free, is able to be rflgl 
and when we can make the amount of our requirott 
known without any delay, the price of com varies c 
siderably in the course of years. In the fifty years betf 
1852 and 1902, it has varied from 73s. iid. to 21s. 5i, 
this great variation was caused by three dear years wl 
came together, from 1853 to 1856.^ During the fifty f 
from 1852-3 to 1902-3, the yearly averages have varied i 
73s. I id. (in 1855-6) to 2is. 5d. (in 1894-5). It was 70s 
above, in three successive years, 1853-4, 1854-5, and i8j 
and never since. It was 60s., or above, four times, 18; 
1866-7, 1867-8, and 1873-4. Since 1877-8 it has u 
reached 50s. In the frightful year of 1879, which foBc 
two deficient harvests, and recalls the accounts of 1799 
average was only 46s. id. From 1882-3 to 1902-: 
yearly average has reached 40s. In those twenty ] 
averages varied from 38s. to 21s. 5d. 
Averages are the only method of obtaining a general 

^ The " Cereal Year " is reckoned from October to October. 
harvest which it includes is therefore that of the first year n 
and each year's monthly averages begin with the prices immed 

after harvest. 
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I movement of prices, but it must always be re- 
eled that they represent still greater fluctuations 
ire shown. An average means that prices have been 
lower and higher ; and a single great rise of price, 
ti lasting only a short time, will raise the whole average, 
le other hand, a single fall will reduce the whole 
je. This is especially to be kept in mind in con- 
ig the years between 1795 and 1815. 
3r the great stimulus to increased cultivation given by 
id harvests and high prices, farmers made enormous 
», until their leases ran out. But landlords naturally 
1 to share in the " prosperity " of their tenants, 
leases fell in they were renewed at double, some- 
at treble, the rent before 1794. With wheat at £$ a 
jr, and all other grain in proportion, a farmer could 
a high rent, while the prices lasted. The astounding 
is that they could ever have supposed such prices 
last. But they wished to beheve it, and they were 
d that in the general prosperity which was to ensue 
ople would be able to afford the high prices. So we 
•otectionists always eagerly declaring that high prices 
high wages and prosperity, and that low prices mean 
iges and misery. The other great argument was the 

• of " depending on foreigners for food." This was 

the only argument on which enUghtened pro- 
lists rehed.^ It was the only plausible argument, 
lOugh experience showed that it was a bugbear, it 
)ly out- weighed with most the argument from wages. 
Mercantile Theory " helped very greatly to obscure 
*s judgment. That theory regarded a purchase as a 
ction benefiting the seller in exact proportion as he 
aid in hard cash. "An unfavourable balance of 

* meant that foreigners had taken too Httle of our 

ae great practical evil which belongs to our present system is 
•ee of dependence in which we exist on our enemies for a supply 
In the last twenty-one years, we have paid them 
,135. In 1810, we imported from France 334,887 quarters 
t and 202,922 cwts. of flour. This importation from France 

the French Emperor to quell a very serious insurrection that 
imenced in consequence of the low price of com in the south 
ce : and to collect a very large revenue from us by a high 

the corn he allowed us to bring away." — Sir Henry Pamell 
me 1813). 
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manufactures to " balance " the value of those comi 
which we had purchased from them, and so the " 
had to be paid in bullion." The Mercantile Theorj 
the Com Laws, and the Com Laws helped the Mc 
Theory. Our determination to grow for ourselves 
com we wanted prevented any regular arrangemei 
the foreign com trade. We imported as Uttle con 
could, as seldom as we could, and at the last 
moment. This caused a whole world of spec 
apprehension, calculation of harvest probabilities, 
alarms, and hurried decisions, of which we know n 
and these speculations, calculations, and alarms co 
our daily bread. It was more than a question of pr 
loss — it was a question of famine or sufficiency. I 
direct effect of laws which prevented the natural a 
trade in com was that we usually bought in a hurry, ; 
to pay in bullion. The transaction with France in : 
often referred to as proving the folly of our fears, wa 
sented as humiliating — ^we had accepted the "chj 
France" — for the Mercantile Theory never rose 
idea of commerce as a mutual benefit. So utterly o 
were the notions inculcated by the Mercantile Theoi 
while this transaction was called a humiliating aco 
of the " charity of France," it was also complained 
had paid very dear for it (in bullion, as Napole 
boycotted our manufactures), and that we had " b< 
our enemies." Such notions of commerce helped gn 
keep up that hatred between nations which Pitt dej 
A prosperity built on the foundation of £5 ^ qua 
the com to make our bread must necessarily ha\ 
precarious, and other causes conspired to make i 
precarious still. While the French war lasted 
cultivation and manufactures were inflated, dev( 
not with the gradual and wholesome growth due 
creasing needs, but by spasmodic leaps and bounds 
on by the frantic haste and waste of war. 

" Strange to say, a case of absolute wa: 
palpable distress was niistaken for prosperil 

1 "By such maxims as these, people have been taught tl 
interest consisted in beggaring all their neighbours. . . . O 
has become the most fertile source of discord and animc 
" Wealth of Nations." 
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a portion of the peopk, no doubt, it brought great 

ptjsperity, but to the nation it was positive loss, the 

amoont of which is now representea in the form of 

I perhaps a fuU fourth of our present national debt. To 

the makers of gunpowder, the manufacturers of muskets 

and cannons, and to the holders of saltpetre or naval 

stores, the breaking out of a war is the legitimate 

promse of a new haxvest of profits ; but not so to the 

iarmer. ... By nothing was the country more em- 

barrassed than by the necessity we were under of placing 

large funds on the Continent, both for state and for 

ocmuneroial purposes, during the war, and particularly 

during the last five or six years of it, when our 

merchants were prevented, by the Berlin and Milan 

i Decrees, from rendering their merchandise— as it 

always ought, alone, to be, the medium of remittance ; 

and it will easily be comprehended how greatly their 

difficulties must have been increased by the additional 

necessity of making remittances in payment for 

ioreign. com. The landed interest cannot suppose 

that I am upbraiding them for this deficiency of their 

produce — ^but I charge them with ridiculous arrogance, 

lor boasting that they mainly assisted in carrying the 

country through the war : and with the blackest 

ingratitude for turning round upon the country in the 

manner they did, as soon as it was over.*' ^ 

the years of the war, and even of the Blockade, 
was far from stagnant. Besides a thriving contraband 
Ide carried on from both sides of the Channel, there was 
feeat deal of legitimate trade. The stagnation produced 
^he beginning of hostilities, in 1793, did not last. Even 
kalarm caused by the stoppage of the Bank in 1797 soon 
ndded. "Everything combined to force cultivation 
Edng the ten years from 1797 to 1808." The high prices 
xom forced vast quantities of land into tillage. " Lands 
Sre broken up that had never seen the plough " — and that 
Hid not be cultivated to profit with com lower than 80s. 
e quarter. Then came " the frenzy of i8o6-i8io," 
len people went about tempting clerks, labourers, even 

I James Deacon Hume, " Letters to The Morning Chronicle " 
^33-1834). 
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domestic servants, to invest their savings in foreign 
The most ridiculous schemes were floated — some of 
scarcely credible. When, in 1814, the Continent 
suddenly thrown open, there was such a rage for expoi 
all sorts of goods, that at last English goods were s( 
in Holland for less than in London.* 

There had therefore been a development of manufad 
only less great and only less artificial than the developi 
of agriculture. All developments depending on tn 
conditions are liable to (fisastrous reactions. For 
years our manufactures and commerce had been n 
chiefly by the war demand, and when this failed, there 
a terrible collapse, all the more disastrous because 
country did not understand the situation. 

Two changes of enormous importance had taken pi 
during the twenty years of the French War, and owing to 
war were very imperfectly understood — England 
from being an agricultural to being a manufacturing count 
at the same time that she was becoming unable to fe 
herself. One of the most acute observers has said : 

" It happens very unfortunately that the chief 
of this transition in our case took place during the 
because the contemporaneous effects of the war, wl 
was totally unlike all other wars, were so mixed 
both the causes and the effects of the transition, 
the pubUc have never been able to separate them ; 
the consequence is, that the most fatal mistakes 
been made in the appropriating and consorting of cai 
and effects relative to the events of that period."* 

If causes and effects had not been confused together, 
should not have had the forty years (counting only from^ 
Bill of 1804) of frantic attempts to shut out foreign 
from a growing population — attempts which renc 
inordinate prices the only condition under which the atl 
could be continued. The unusual proportion of s< 

^ See Brougham's speech on Agricultural Distress, 9th April it 
In his speech he gave a review of the years since 1793. Comi 
prices of com he said : ** In 1792, the average of wheat was 47s., i 
it is 57s., or almost 20% higher, yet no complaint was ever heard < 
low prices before the war." 

* James Deacon Hume, '* Letters to The Morning Chronic 
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rvests, instead of opening our eyes to the folly and even 
jckedness of the attempt, only acted as the incentive to 
rpetuate a system so profitable to a certain class. 
fthe farmers had responded to the invitations of the 
bdowners. They had made those " great exertions '* 
instantly referred to as having given them a claim to be 
>tected." They leased or bought more and more land, 
I, bad, and indifferent, waste, and common field.* They 
borrowed the capital" necessary to make poor land 
luce at least twenty-four bushels to the acre of wheat. It 
unanimously agreed that a smaller yield would not pay 
inses, though there was considerable difference of opinion 
to the price at which the British farmer could afford to 
syw com at all. 

•f ** One witness says he cannot produce it at less than 

i q6s. Another says 120s. Another, from 90s. to loos. 

i Mr Driver said that £5 a quarter was absolutely 

necessary to protect the farmer from the foreign 

grower. But when asked if £18 or ;f20 a load would 

enable agriculture to progressively increase, he replied, 

. that he thought it would ' pretty much ; that will not 

. alarm the people.' Now wheat at £20 a load would be 

; los. a bushel, and at £18 a load, 9s a bushel ; 40 bushels 

i make a load, so this is exactly 72s. a quarter." ^ 

[Every acre taken in made the poor a little poorer, a little 
jpre absolutely dependent on wages, and a little more likely 

•w 

^* " A good deal of the land enclosed by Act of Parliament was 
fcmerly cultivated in common field. . . . Improvements in the culti- 
mon of old enclosures have done more to augment the whole agri- 
pural produce than all the new lands that have been taken in. Take 
' (produce of 2,000,000 acres added to the former. The population 
only increased two million in the same period, so there is an 
jase of 6,000,000 quarters, and only two million people." — 
igham on Agricultural Distress (9th April 1816). (This is giving 
3 quarters to the acre. Improvements in method very early 
(ied the yield to 3 J or 4 quarters.) 

• " Money had to be borrowed to meet the heavy initial expense of 
iclosure, and the banking system grew with the enclosure movement 
the eighteenth century. And hence a second gain to the State, 
creased opportunities for the remuneratiye investment of capital 
. made possible the enormous State loans by which the Napoleonic 
IF was carried on." — Slater, " English Peasantry." 
'Lord Grey on his Motion for Further Inquiry (Corn Bill of 181 5). 
load is five quarters. 
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to come on the rates. But the farmer's own positkn 
extremely precarious. He was dependent on bad Uaj 
and abnormal prices. A scarce year was a godsend 
farmer who was ploughing up every square rod of lai 
could get hold of for wheat to be sold at loos. a quart 
even, if Providence sent two bad seasons running, at 
The only drawback was — ^and it was a very distressin 
— that when wheat was loos. foreign com came in 
pulled down the price. It was the great importations i 
the Law of 1804 that prompted the Com Bill of iii\ 
new Com Law was clamoured for, long before peao 
expected, or prices had had time to fall. This is fr. 
admitted in the Report of Sir Henry Pamell's Comn 
Ever since 1804, c^^n had been imported at th 
duty. Instead of taking this as a proof of the greatn 
the country's need, the Conmiittee were considering 
import price would be high enough to prevent impor 
except in the extremest need. The first price they 
upon was 105s. 

The Report of this Committee is one of the most in 
tive dociunents in the whole history of the Com Law 
begins by stating the importations during the last tv 
one years. It laments the change of policy in 176 
almost insinuates that importation caused the high p 
It gives a tale of averages, so arranged as skilfa 
disguise the fact that as far back as 1728 a scarcity 
was not severe yet caused imports of corn to exceed ej 

But the most extraordinary passages of the Repoi 
cern Ireland. Parnell's chief aim was to extend till 
Ireland. The Report urges that this is the best way tc 
us independent of foreign com, adding the extraor 
remark, that " the great supply of Irish com wiU nc 
lower its price but contribute to the conversi 

MUCH LAND IN ENGLAND, NOW UNDER CORN, INTO CU 
TION FOR FOOD FOR SHEEP AND CATTLE, AND THUS 
OF MILK AND BUTCHER'S MEAT BEING SOLD AT MUCH : 

^" Committees were appointed in 18 10 and 18 14, and althou 
recommendations were not acted upon by the House, th< 
framed in the same spirit which distinguished aU these proo 
the proposal being at that time to devise regulations by wl 
price of wheat should be permanently maintained at the er 
rate of loos." — Ellice (6th May 1822). 
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BS THAN THEY CAN BE SOLD FOR WHILE THE QUANTITY 
iND APPLICABLE TO THIS SORT OF PRODUCE IS LIMITED, 
I NOW IS, BY THE SCANTY SUPPLY, AND CONSEQUENTLY 
\ PRICE OF CORN." 

ns the Committee admit that in 1813 we could only 
ran " independent supply " by putting land under corn 
h ought to be under other crops. Farmers were first 
4 on to put down every acre under com, and next were 
irted to encourage Irish tillage, that the newly ploughed 
s might be restored to pasture ! 

le first proposals were that on the ist of January 1814 
import duties when wheat was under 105s. 2d. should 
48. 3d. the quarter; at or above 105s. 2d., but under 
, 2d., "the first low duty of 2s. 6d"; above that, 
B second low duty of 6d." That is, no corn was to come 
t all till the price here was £5, 5s. 2d., and then a duty 
p. 3d. was to make foreign corn £6, 9s. 5d. the quarter, 
lell had the hardihood to say that 105s. was not a 
aty price — " no one can say it is, after the experience of 
year." But the opposition was so great that the price 
immediately lowered to 95s., and the Bill was dropped 
lext year. 

f that time Napoleon was in Elba, Louis XVIII. was at 
Fuileries, the ADied Sovereigns were coming to London, 
the Agricultural Interest was in despair.^ The enormous 
his of the great harvest of 1813 had pulled down prices 
8s. lod. The surplus was so great that even a bad 
'est this year could do the farmers Uttle good. The 
m of peace and the great harvest had upset Agriculture 
Commerce more than war and famine had done. 
>meone who signs himself " Candidus " wrote in The 
lemarCs Magazine in December 1814 : 

"The blessings of a general peace seem to have 
created much greater alarm in all the rural districts of 
the country than was ever occasioned by the evils of 
war ; to so great a height indeed is this feeling carried, 
that upon my lately conveying to a neighbouring 

AU markets were deranged by the sudden drop of 50 millions 
r. There was no more exportation of grain for the Peninsular 
s, no more orders for clothing in Yorkshire and Warwickshire." 
Dugham on Agricultural Distress (gth April 18 16). 
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farmer the intelligence of the pacification with 
he exclaimed, with evident terror of mind, * Th 
completely ruined ! ' The explanation of thi 
paradox is easily found in the present depres 
of the grower's produce, whilst his expense 
stationary. Are all classes to be sacrificed to 
is the landed the only interest worthy consi( 
Have not the farmers had ample means of 
themselves ? " 

An exceedingly interesting debate took place o: 
of May 1814. Rose made a great speech against 
He traced the whole history of Corn Laws, and sh 
fallacies of the Report. Prices showed that import 
been greatly short of our requirements. Com was ne^ 
time so dear as last year — not even in 1801 and i8c 
this year of plenty, when the average price of vi 
128s.," is proposed as an instance of the advantai 
stricted importation ! * And now it is proposed t( 
altogether the importation of flour ! And lumping 
with the English average will raise each average 
showed the danger of delaying importation till sea 
in sight. " Com cannot be had immediately 
written for." When England " draws deeply from 
it is generally from the interior ; the quantities to 
the shipping ports of the Continent are seldom con 
The proprietors of the great estates in Poland do n 
send large suppHes to the coast in quest of buyers, a 
to keep their produce at home — " to hazarding a p 
sale for it at the seaside." He was therefore st 
favour of warehousing. He did not join in the c( 
tion of the Act of 1773. 

" In twenty-seven years from the Act so : 
claimed against to 1799 inclusive, the annua 
excess of imports was only 140,000 quart- 
greater numbers of the labouring classes acq 
habit of using the best wheaten bread, who b< 

1 Rose was for " moderate protection " — just enough 
the grower without hurting the consumer. He " took it w 
that no one now entertains the remotest idea of an entirel] 
in com, which would be equally mischievous to the grow 
consumer." 
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snmed flour from rye or barley, or a coarser sort of 
(bread ; and considering how large a proportion of those 
'^dasses have little other food than bread, it is not 

wonderful that they should supply themselves with 

that of the best quality." 

bears out the statements that the people were better 

fore 1792 or so. It would seem from this apology that 

[nation in those days was divided into those who were 

to eat Hertfordshire Whites and those who were 

lestem was not satisfied with the Bill. It was " too 
ive — ^too much like 1773, and every subsequent Act. 
shall have a parsimonious system of farming." It is 
observed that the advocates of a new Corn Law in- 
bly throw all previous laws overboard as useless or 
y mischievous. Western, however, had never pro- 
to be satisfied with his own. But no one ever was 
with the law of 1804. " The farmers thought the 
too low to encourage the British farmer, but gave way 
►position." The truth being that they did not dare put 
import price higher, but were now emboldened by ten 
of high prices. Western denied the assertions of the 
position — ^that the market price would never be lower 
pD the import price, and that therefore wheat would be 
f evermore at 80s. Here he was perfectly right, as the 
tot proved. When there is abundance of anything it 
fk be cheap, aU the laws in the world notwithstanding. 
IMem gave the consumption of all grain for England and 
Ues as 9,999,999 quarters annually, the population as 
^791,115, and the annual growth of wheat (including the 
^ninth for seed) as 9,347,759 quarters. He made the 
Kve growth to the foreign (imported) as 34 to i. Any 
Hinution of our agriculture might reduce it from 34 to 30 
(rich probably represents the growth in average years, for 
ices prove that average years were years of what used to 
called " moderate scarcity "). " The import of all sorts 
grain on an average of the last ten years is known to be 
jut 1,000,000 quarters." ^ 

fhe day after Western spoke, a statement was made 
ich shows to what protection to agriculture might have 

1 i6thMay 1814. 
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come — and would have come, but for the increasing in£ 
of manufactures. Heavy indictments were brought aj 
manufacturers, and deservedly, but, however guilty 
of them were in their treatment of their " hands," thf 
not try to build up fortunes on dear bread. The stati 
was made by Mr Foster, a prominent member of the 
mittee. He declared that, taking into account the a 
value of money, the prohibitory price of wheat ought 
144s. 4jd. — " m fact, adding a duty of fi, is. 4d., tb 
prohibitory price would be £&, 5s. 8|d. Gentlemen ^ 
be surprised at this amount ; but such was really the 
at which, according to the alteration in the circumM 
of the times, com ought to be taken, in order to afi 
sufficient encouragement to the agriculturist." 

This price would have prevented any importation 
during the bad years ; for the average for the whole kin 
had never been higher than £6, 8s. 6d. (1801), an 
highest monthly average for any county was £7, 2 
for one month of 1810. Foster however " did not m 
propose 165s. 8|d. as the price upon which the Houses 
fix at the present moment." He proposed ;£5 a q 
" as the price at which prohibition might cease. The 
age price of com for the last ten years had amounted 1 
sum, and he thought it might safely be adopted as goi 
the interests of the grower, and preventing the con 
from sustaining any injury whatever." * 

Again the hearts of the protectionists failed 
Eighty shillings was accepted as the import price, 
opposition was still tremendous. The table groaned 
petitions. The people saw that " The Starvation 
was contrived to cut off the supply at both ends — ^for 
was to be allowed at aU times. Both Bills pasa 
Commons, but the Import Bill stuck in the Lords, 
Stanhope and Grenville opposed it. It was again 
poned. 

Accounts of the harvest of 1814 are conflicting. 

^ Foster proposed 50s. as the price at which protection fa 
might cease, 66s. for pease and beans, and 33s. for oats. How 1 
were to eat pease and beans at 66s. the quarter was not mei 
though Foster remarked that " if com became scarce, he 
reason why we should not have recourse to those sysi 
economy which liad hitherto been found expedient." 
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not a great crop, but the surplus of 1813 was still 
rket, and prices were declining. In January 1815 
s 60s. 8d, 

3 lytii of February 1815 the Hon. Frederick 
., who, as Lord Ripon, was to second Repeal in 1846, 
in the thrice-presented Bill. George PhiUps 
for Ivelchester) told the House they were deUber- 
provide a remedy for the low price of com. That 
ages and countries had considered a great national 
as now discovered to be a great evil ! 
was said about rent — ^Western protesting that a 
I of los. an acre in rent would make only 3s. 4d. 
r difference in com — ^hardly |d. in the loaf. His 
very interesting and full of information. He was 
tnd had always opposed the war. He now declared 
true cause of the depression was taxation. The 
price of wheat for the last twenty years was 83s. 
the whole taxes were only £16,000,000. When 
IS at 73s. the taxes were £34,000,000. Now they 
J than £60,000,000. From this he deduced that 
** the lowest price that can be fixed for import." 
had been reading Montesquieu, and had found 
A 1756-1788 wheat in France was about 25s. lod. 
r, Engl^h money. During the same period of 
ITS it was 46s . in England. * ' At present the average 
ranee is 45s." He would take it as 80s. in England, 
ious that the proportion between the countries has 
ased ; so why should it prevent the success of our 
tures now if it did not then ? (It had been alleged 
pposition that the Corn Laws were injuring manu- 
I Montesquieu says that the people of France 
rays bear 49s. or 50s. a quarter. If com falls rents 
reduced, and if rents are reduced landlords will not 
much to spend — ^perhaps will not even be able to 
' debts ! 

asked whether it would make no difference to a 
ther he paid £1200 or £600 in rent ? He himself 
rm whidi had thus risen. " He supposed wheat 
about 45s. a quarter if there were no Com Laws — 
evident from the price in France. The difference 
*i8, 750,000 — a tribute paid by the consumers for 
irt of the landed interest. And now it is proposed 
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to add another 15s. to the import price, which wil 
another 14 millions — £32,750,000 in all. As for 
independent of foreign countries, if Malta and N( 
had taken it into their heads to make themselves 
pendent of foreign countries for a supply of food, 
might have long scratched their barren rocks and b 
hills before they could have produced one-tenth of the 
sistence which they procure in exchange for their fishe 
Nobody ventured to deny the " tribute,'* but a few 
afterwards Lord Binning made some very interesting s 
ments about France. He was surprised that Mr Ba 
*' a gentleman so acute and clear m his comprehens 
should have said that wheat could be 45s., and all in e: 
of that "was tax levied for the benefit of landhold 
Binning compared England with France. " France 1 
population of 26 or 27 millions, a revenue of abou 
miUions, and a debt of 70 millions. Great Britain 
would not speak of Ireland now) had a populatioi 
12J millions, taxes of 60 nullions, and a debt of beti 
eight and nine hundred millions. So the French ^ 
taxed less than £1 a head, and the English £5." ( 
farm of 100 acres all the direct taxes, including Tern 
Property Tax, would be £18, is. 4d., while the poor t 
alone would be £33, 19s. 2d. The Tenant's Property 
was 2s. 6d. an acre " at the very highest." As an ave 
crop is at least 3 quarters (24 bushels) to the acre, 
the quarter is as much as the property tax affects the ] 
of wheat. Parochial taxes, on the other hand, are a ch 
of 2s. lod. on each quarter of wheat. French corn i 
cheap that it will ruin British farmers if imported. Th< 
France had to support 800,000 armed men, her harvest 
year is so abundant that 114 lb. of wheat were sold in 
market for 16 francs, " or 13s. of our money." 

Comment upon this ought to be needless. The enon 
disparity in the debts of England and France was th 
evitable result of the system of loans, whereby the ex 
tant expenditure of one generation is left as a legacy t 
generations to come. In our case the debt was so enon 
that even the interest was a crushing binrden. And b& 
we were so burdened, we were gravely assured that we • 
not afford cheap corn. Then the terrible " parochial ta 
— nearly 5s. an acre — most of the poor rate, of 1 
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ler said a year ago : "At present poor rates are only an 

Icacious and circuitous way of paying wages."* And 

a state of affairs — such a debt, and so raised, and 

poor rates, and so applied — Malthus could go on 

iting, in edition after edition, that the woes of the poor 

the work of Nature, and not of human institutions ! 

len Robinson said that to have sufficient com we must 

rate poor lands — these can be cultivated only at 

liderable expense, therefore com must be dear, but we 

[better pay dear for it than be dependent on foreigners — 

replied that this was " cutting down our population 

it our com, instead of regulating the supply of com by 

[population. This was not lengthening the bed to the 

J, but shortening the man to the bed." 

)r three weeks more they went on, declaiming on the 

5ns of Agriculture, and the confusion wrought by the 

J, throwing averages at each other, to prove opposite 

sntions, until Whitbread said : "There are people among 

rho cannot sell their wheat quite as well as formerly 

exclaim, ' that it would be better to set Boney up 

> » 2 A great deal was said about the quartern loaf. 

:al Gascoyne said it would be i8d. before the 

rose, and the friends of the Bill asked how it 

be i8d., when it was only I4d. in the war, and 

ity loaves can be made from a quarter of wheat ? It 

it not to be more than is. But already the Bill had 

the price of bread in London, and Baring said it 

ridiculous to talk of the labourer — " whether wheat was 

120S. or 80s. the quarter, he could only expect dry 

Ld." 

le day Baring said this, the riots had begun. They 
ited from the 6th to the loth of March. Robinson's house 
Is twice sacked, and his Ufe was in considerable danger, 
lie Bill passed the Commons at 2 a.m. on the morning of 
10 loth.,^ and in the course of the same day came a nmiour 
^Bonaparte's landing. That tremendous episode did not 
Say the passage of the Bill through the Lords. It passed 

^ i6th May 1816. 2 22nd February 1815. 

*Sir Gilbert Heathcote made a curious statement on the 6th. 
rhe Government wanted ;^20,ooo,ooo to wind up the war," and this 
1 -was to induce the Landed Interest to support them in getting it. 
one contradicted this. 
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on the 20th of March. The two Royal Dukes of Sussex 
Gloucester, and several other peers, signed a protest. 
" Monopoly is the parent of scarcity, of dea 
and of uncertainty. to cut off any of the soi 
of supply can only tend to lessen its abundance. .1 
to confine the consumer to the product of his 
country is to refuse to ourselves the benefir of 
provision which providence itself has made 
equalising to man the variations of season and 

CLIMATE." 

The only sane clause of the Bill of 1815 was that 
allowed warehousing. 

N OTE. — ' ' The war broke out in 1 793 — and in 1 792 we had ( 
a considerable quantity of com — the average price of wheat 
tlien under 44s. the quarter. The war, therefore, began upOft^ 
prices and a surplus produce ; and as the era of peace had closed^ 
a year of exportation, we have pretty good proof that, previc 
tiic war, British and foreign prices could not have widely 
from each other. In a short time afterwards importation 
lar^e scale commenced, accompanied by a great rise of prices, 
every other indication that a demand had sprung up which our 
agriculture was totally unable to satisfy. That this demand 
and permanent is proved by the quantities imported during A I 
series of years. . . . By reason of circumstances peculiar to the i 
war, as distinguished from all former wars, these charges [of imi 
tion] were rendered particularly heavy ; and as there could no^j 
course, he two prices for the same commodity in one market;! 
amount of those charges was added to the natural price of " 
corn, although not one shilling of them was incurred upon it 
was the sole cause of the ' war prices ' of our agricultural 
and when we consider that upon the strength of these prices 
were doubled, and in many cases trebled, while the affluent 
stances of the tenantry was the subject of general remark, I 
we need have little difl'iculty in deciding that the cause of those] 
was wholly independent of the cost of production, and that 
confer on the landed interest an enormous amount of extri 
— that is, of unusual and unearned — profits. If any further 
the true cause of the high prices . . . were wanting, it might be J 
the fact, that the fall in those prices which took place immc 
after the war was accurately measured by the reduction of thai 
of importation : and what is very remarkable, and must throw 1 
doubt over the opinion that the high prices were materially at 
able to the depreciation of our currency, is, that as the price 1 
foreign corn fell, and with it the price of British com, the prices 
all our manufactures and colonial produce, although we held of 
enormous stocks, greatly rose, and together with them the vahiel 
our paper currency rose also. . . . These are undisputed facts . . . tl 
landed interest was the very last interest in the country wluc 
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{Nretend to found a claim to protection upon the magnitude of 

rational Debt — it was their mability to supply the country 

itly with agricultural produce during the war that caused 

>t to become so large — and all the excess so created went into 

c^ts, in the shape of extraordinary and unearned profits 

: quantity of agricultural produce which they did supply." — 

to The Morning Chronicle," 1833-1834, by H. B. T. (Hume, 

of Trade — i,e, James Deacon Hume). 



[AFTER VL— POOR RATES UNDER THE 

CORN LAWS 

if thy brother, an Hebrew man, or an Hebrew woman, be 

thee, and serve thee six years, then in the seventh year thou 

him go free from thee . . . thou shalt not let him go away 

thou shalt furnish him liberally out of thy flock, and out of 

... It shall not seem hard unto thee when thou sendest him 

from thee ; for he hath been worth a double hired servant 

—Deuteronomy xv. 

to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your miseries that 

(Upon you. . . . Behold, the hire of the labourers which have 

Idown your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth." — 

V. I and 4. 

OW it fared with the agricultural labourer as he was 
more and more completely ousted from all pro- 
^hip in the land he tilled is best seen by consulting 
•ious Parliamentary Reports of Commissions and 
Committees which sat to inquire into the progress 
ism. Good and bad harvests were almost equally 
>k, for in a bad harvest bread was dear, and in a good 
the farmers could not afford to pay wages. The 
id" for labour was constantly shrinking, not 
the land had run away — are we not frequently 
that it cannot do so ? — but because it was getting 
fewer hands, and one large farm can be worked by 
labourers than several smaller ones. And this pro- 
the same efEect as if the land itself had shrunk. In 
Ltural districts, not only cottages, but farmhouses 
re disappearing. Only the largest farmers could hold 
k under a system by which commerce was so burdened 
I restricted that it had no resources, but lived from 
id to mouth. Any accident could cause a panic at 
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the innumerable country banks set up diuing spur 
prosperity.* 

The Poor Law Returns presented to the Houj 
Commons in 1818 show that while the money paid in 
from 1776 to 1785 was as 17 is to 21, and from 1785 to 
as 21 to 53, it was as 53 to 81 from 1803 to 1816. 
increase of paupers actually relieved, between 1803 
1815, was two-thirds. The population of England 
Wales from 1776 to 1785 was from 7J to 10 mil 
so the increase is only about one-third. This inc 
in relief of two-thirds did not include relief to " 
parishioners," of whom about 194,000 were relieved.* 
increase was in sheer distress of the people, and seei 
have been exactly double the increase of population, 
situation was desperate, paupers would soon be a maj 
of the nation. Something must be done ; it was easi 
do it at the expense of the poor. 

During the sitting of the Select Committee, the Poor I 
Returns for 1748, 1749, 1750 were discovered by the Spc 
among the Records 01 the House. They showed that; 
1748 to 1750 an average of £689,971 was expended ami 
for the relief of the poor. In 1776, ;£i,530,8o4. In the! 
years, 1783, 1784, 1785, an average of £2,004,237. Inl 
£4,267,963; and in the three years, 1813, 1814, 1815 
average of £6,129,844. 

The evidence of the Rev. Hugh Wade Gery, Vica 
Eaton Scoton, Beds., before the Lords' Committee of 1 
gives a remarkably clear picture of the state of agricuB 
labourers at that time. Mr Gery said that the great infl 
of rates was partly due to farmers charging part of thei 
on the rates — that is, the farmers paid small wages, 
made them up out of the rates. (This was lengtheninj 
blanket by cutting off the bottom and putting it on the 

^ " The sudden rise after a bad harvest, when perhaps there hai 
prohibition for two or three years, causes the necessity of a S) 
supply from abroad : there is no regular trade, and bullion is s 
meet the demand ; the Bank of England contracts its issue 
there is a derangement of the currency." — Lord John -I 
(14th February 1842). 

2 " From the natural operations of the war, the wives and fe 
of the military and navy " had to be helped " to proceed t< 
different homes, including a great proportion of the nati 
Ireland. ' ' — Report. 
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the fanners gained a little, because the rates were paid 
those who did not employ labour as well as by those 
did.) The allowance was 2S. 6d. a head per week when 
were five or six in a family. The poor were sent round 
farmers in turn, so were called " roundsmen." Mr 
showed the evils of this plan. " They go late, and 
early, and do not exert themselves while at work, 
parishes, "half the labourers are roundsmen. 
of the farmers " trust " to getting them, and turn ofE 
regular labourers ! (Who of course must then become 
imen.) Wages were los. or 12s. a week, but a 
»iiian, if single, got only about half this, and not his 
At harvest, a man was paid from £3 to £4 for the 
and maintenance and lodging." The farms were 
on the rental fixed at enclosure." Nearly all the 
(hes round Eaton Scoton had been enclosed during the 
fifteen years. There were 8000 acres in Eaton parish, 
a rate at 6d. in the £ brought £180, " and we have 
II sixpenny rates in a year." There was sufficient 
»yment for every labourer, " if the farmers could afford 
Ly them " ; but the stoppage of the country banks and 
paper money had made them unable. Many houses 
been pulled down, and people often went into the 
lOuse, "merely because they cannot meet with 
jes." This state of things had been going on for 
hii^e years. This witness said that all the land the 
llagers had was a strip by the cottage for potatoes. Very 
kept a cow. 

'ivmg by the operation of the Corn Laws brought 
Iture into a wholly unnatural state — a state in which 
abundant harvest was a worse calamity for the farmer 
a bad one — ^we were now pajdng his labourers for him, 
we were doing this in such a manner that the labourers 
jfee ten times worse o£E than ever before. And, of course, 
i more farmers quartered wages on the poor rate the 
|re pauperism went on increasing faster than either 
bnlation or prices. 

im account of Local Taxation was printed by Order of 
e House of Commons, at the end of 1830. In 1775-1776 the 
pexuliture for the poor (wheat then at 45s.) was £1,500,000. 
js was just before the American War. In seven 
gus afterwards, on an average of 1783, 1784, 1785, wheat 
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had not risen more than is. 6d. per quarter, but the cl 
for the poor were half-a-million more, or mcreased one- 
" The war then had not been altogether idle in the agg 
tion of distress. But taking that unfavourable moi 
and comparing it with the present situation of the co 
— that is, from 1826 to 1829 inclusive — ^we shall find thj 
money expended on the poor has been more than tre 
while the population has unquestionably not increased 
than one- third. This comparison will of course be qua 
though far from fully explained, by a rise in the pri 
com from an average of 46s. 6d. the quarter, to one of 
and from the whole an inference may be fairly drawn, 
pauperism has advanced at a more rapid rate than < 
population or prices. The average cost of the poor fc 
last seventeen years, embracing two of war, and fifte 
peace, has been £6,430,000, nearly 3J to i above the 
of poor rates at the close of the American contest." 
comments are those of The GentlemafCs Magazifu 
December 1830.) 

The Duke of Richmond, in a speech on Employmer 
Agricultural Labourers,* read an extract from an "A] 
to the Justice of his Country " by an agricultural labo 
who was tried at Salisbury, in 1831. for machine-brea 

" But I am told, I am indebted to the benevoi 
of the law, for a provision against want. My Lon 
is the mode in which this benevolent law is adminisl 
by the legal authorities, that has brought me intc 
unhappy position in which I now stand. I am 
married ; and for this reason alone, during nearly 
half the year, I was refused all employment bj 
farmers of my neighbourhood. They prefer the 
of large families, because, as they truly say, they i 
keep them ; and whatever wages they pay them | 
save the Poor-rate ; whereas if they employed 
the same wages would be far more than I can ( 
from that rate ; and by not doing so, they save 
difference. ... I am prevented, through no fault ( 
own, but solely through my being unburdened ^ 
family, from earning fair wages in an indusi 
employment, and dnven to apply to the ove 

1 13th June 1833. 
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to save me from starvation. The overseer sends me to 
work for those very farmers who refused to employ me 
voluntarily, to work on their farm, and for their profit, 

\ at a rate of 6d. a day. My natural sense of justice 
revolts at being required to do the same work for 6d. 
for which other and weaker men than myself, working 
by my side, receive 2s., because they have a wife and 

[; ^iinily. The overseer takes me before a magistrate 
for not doing as much work as the man who receives 
four times as much pay as myself, and the Magistrate 
conmuts me to gaol. ' 

is wretched man was probably helped as to the language 

appeal; the facts are unquestioned and unquestionable. 

le Report of the very important Poor Law Commission 

I34 explains that one reason for this method was that it 

fess trouble to give money than to find work. The folly 

is well brought out. " The labourer has all a slave's 

ity in subsistence without his Hability to punishment. 

a smgle man, he gets only a bare subsistence," but he 

only to marry, and then, " though the wage is then 

[ual to support a family," he has every inducement to 

children, as he gets more with every child." Two 

is a small sum (per head), but it exceeds the average 

in a pauperised district. " A man with a wife and six 

■en is entitled according to scale to have his wages 

up to i6s. a week in a parish where wages paid by 

iduals do not exceed los. or 12s." At Coggeshall, in 

jx, " weekly wages are 8s. By piecework a very good 

lan can earn los. If he has four children, he gets 

6d. from the parish to make his wage up to lis. 6d. The 

ior workman earns 8s. and gets 3s. 6d. from the parish. 

man who does not work, and whom no one will employ, 

the whole from the parish." 

1846 one of the speakers against the repeal of the Corn 
read a letter from a farmer at Kingston who stated 
tt in 1822 and 1835, when corn and bread were very 
tp, he had paid upwards of £300 in poor rates, as against 
|b or ;£ioo in ordinary years. He had often found *' from 
e hundred to one hundred and fifty able-bodied men, 
tKng and begging for work," applying for relief to the 
ect Vestry — ^not because there was no work, but because 
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" the farmers from the low price of corn [then at 40s,] b 
no means of giving them employment." Three hundr 
pounds paid not to employ labour ! 

It is strange that, while everyone saw that this syste 
demoralised the poor, no one ever said that it demoraliBi 
the farmer. But if the labourer was pauperised, was 
the farmer pauperised also ? If it was true that 
labourer, left to sink or swim, would have found out 
how or other how to swim — ^if, as Malthus puts it, "j 
might rest secure that he would be fruitful enoo^' 
resources," when left to himself, why not the farmer ? 
it was good for the labourer to be thrown on "his 
resources," why not equally good for the farmier, ^rtw 
so many more " resources to be thrown upon ? AH 
economists cried in concert that we were ruining 
labourer ; but were we not also ruining the farmer ? 
was so demoralising for the labourer to rely on the 
why not for the farmer ? He, too, was being taugfatj 
rely on the parish, until he actually made paupers <rf i 
labourers, that by so doing he might throw part of ' 
keep upon his neighbours. 

As for the labourer, required to work all the year at, 
week in winter, and 4s. in summer, and to receive no 
if he refused this wage, he did show himself "fruitMl 
resources," but not the sort of resources Malthns 
thinking of. His " resources " were the breaking of 
the firing of ricks, and many another sly trick played 1 
those who were treating him worse than they treated ' 
horses. But why should the labourer be treated better t 
the horse ? The horse was a much more valuable aiffl 
In the debates of 1822, on Agricultural Distress, 
Wodehouse referred to two men lately executed in N( 
for outrages, "who, at the moment of their leaving 
world, declared that the outrages which they had coi 
had no object but to frighten the farmers into inc 
the allowances to those in their employ." And the 
man, said to be of good character, who was hanged fcK 
" Parson Low's " stacks, said all he regretted was 
Parson Low was not in the middle of the stack. Ti 
when once their " real situation was explained to them/ 
labourers were fruitful enough in resources," though not(| 
resources contemplated by Professors of Political £con<M|| 
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CHAPTER Vn.— AGRICULTURE UNDER 

THE LAW OF 1815 

fThe effect of a cultivation so extended was developed by the 
nee of three seasons, of which two, 1813 and 18 15, were re- 
.bly abundant, and one, 18 14, a fair average. So great was the 
of produce thence resulting, that a fall of prices was incvit- 
even supposing the war to have continued. A better proof of this 
ot be adduced, than the fact that a great fall did take place upon 
occurrence of the first of these seasons of abundance, viz. 1813, 
ding the continuance, and even a great extension of war 
ture, and notwithstanding a great rise in the price of gold ; 
that the renewal of hostilities with France in 18 15, accompanied 
government expenditure on a larger scale than ever known for 
e it lasted, and by a great rise in the price of gold, could not 
the fall, which continued till 18 16. The great gains, resulting 
|fe the scarcity which prevailed more or less during the first twenty 
^ formed the stimulus which, with short intervals, operated to 
■extension and improvement of cultivation. On the other hand, 
tore favourable course of seasons in the nine years ending in the 
hmer of 1822, operating upon that extended and improved culti- 
lob, occasioned the abundance to which the subsequent fall of 
itB, and consequent agricultural distress, may be ascribed, 
lae alternations of suffering among the producers at one time, and 
SBg the consumers at another, are an inevitable consequence of 
i^resent corn-laws." — Tooke (in 1822). 

"^HE Com Bill of 1815— the great Com Bill— the high- 
water mark of protection to agriculture, was a 
iiplete failure so far as shutting out foreign corn was 
icemed. Worse than this, it was a dismal failure so far 
benefiting agriculture was concerned. The harvest of 
E5 was only less abundant than that of 1813, and nothing 
lid keep up the prices of com. By January 1816 wheat 
i at 52s. 6d., and " agricultural distress " was so acute 
rt, on the 12th of March, the Duke of Bedford, moving to 
isider the state of the nation, told the Lords that in many 
jces land had gone out of cultivation — the very conse- 
*nce threatened by the protectionists if the Bill of 1815 
re rejected. On two estates in the great farming county 
Norfolk, farms of 2000 and 5000 acres respectively were 
Qg offered in vain rent free. The gaols were crowded 
h farmers imprisoned for debt, " and poor men who have 
aed poachers and ifobbers of farmyards." " The whole 
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landed interest is in a state horrible to think of. 
duke attributed this to the taxes — " they equal 1: 
national income, and if the whole landed interest wc 
it would hardly pay off the National Debt." 
Commons, on the 7th, Western had read letter 
different counties all teUing the same tale. In Wo 
shire, foinr-fifths of the parishes in arrears with taxes 
Isle of Ely, nineteen farms untenanted. " Between t 
three years ago, agriculture was in a flourishing sta 
destruction impends over all whose capital is engj 
cultivation." Why is it ? Is it taxes ? or the de 
the paper money ? or tithes ? or poor rates ? \ 
thought it was all combined. But we " bore all " uj 
middle of 1813. " The first and obvious cause w 
REDUNDANT HARVEST." It Created a supply great< 
the demand. " We have got such an opinion t 
cannot grow com enough, that we have grown too n 
And now the labouring classes are suffering " in a 
quite unexampled — they appear to be starving in the 1 
pienty,^^ Western expressed great concern as to th 
of this on the minds of " the lower class of people." 
there was a scarcity they submitted to the decree of 

dence, but now He complained that the 1 

value of property was completely altered — "pi 
belonging to holders of land is transferred to hoi 
money, from those in fact who pay taxes to tho 
receive." This was what Cobbett wrote, in more I 
words, about " the vast improvements " in Hampsh 
Sussex. 

Other speakers agreed that the occupation of land 
be suspended. In Berks., called by Camden " the ga 
England," landholders were refusing to plough th 
Where can the poor go, when there are none in theii 
to pay poor rates ? " The poor in many cases hav 
doned their residences, whole parishes are deserted, j 
crowd of paupers, increasing in numbers as they g 
parish to parish, spread wider and wider this awful 

^ Western *' had always said we could feed twice our 
population." He did not think prices had been enormou 
considering the increased charges. Taking the average of ten ; 
fore the war and of ten years since, " taxes and loans had qui 
and corn did not double." 
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^ To remedy this, we must know the cause. " The 
s the inadequacy of present prices of grain to the high 

5 we have the whole deplorable circle — prices must be 
o pay high rents — rents will be high, because prices 
:h. Some of the speakers attributed " the deplorable 
f the country " to the discussions on the Corn Bill in 
In consequence of those discussions, " Europe 
that so profitable a trade would be stopped, so all 
rplus of the Continent was poured in on us. This 
he first blow." These importations evidently took 
yeiove it was known that the harvest of 1813 would 
d, for Curwensays that up to April, *' when the ports 
:losed," importations "were 1,800,000 quarters, of 
the wheat alone was equal to 100 days' consumption." 
lied that over-production was the sole cause of the 
iion — if so this must have occurred before, " when 
ivere higher, and therefore there was more encourage- 
* He classed the soil on which wheat may be grown 
) Land producing from 40 to 45 Winchester bushels to 
re ; (2) Land producing from 30 to 35 bushels ; (3) 
r land, producing from 16 to 25 bushels. These 
show a great increase in productive capacity, since 
estimated the yield per acre at from 28 to 32 bushels. 
Curwen differed from Western about rents. Few 
s had large capitals, or rented farms from ^^500 to 
a year rent. **The great bulk of property is let 
IS under ^^150 a year." 
scene quickly changed.* Bad weather set in — the 



Brand, member for Berks. "A most respectable magistrate 
)ridgeshire " had written to him that " only 8d. a day is given 
ig healthy single men, capable of the greatest labour." 
J effect of enclosure, was often to drive the poor into the 
i which remained unenclosed ; these bore the burden while 
2rs reaped the profits." — Slater, " The EngHsh Peasantry." 
le rejection of the Corn Bills of 18 13 and 18 14 increased the 
f the farmer lest peace should restore low prices." — Western 
ebruary 1816). 

le bad harvest of 18 16 intervened, and gave a respite from 
ite of distress. The effect of that single bad harvest, coin- 
s it did with one equally unfavourable in France, was to raise 
e in this country upwards of 100% ; for on the ist January 
le average price of wheat was 53s. yd., and in June 1817, 
II2S. yd. The occurrence of a bad season in 1816, and the 
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worst since 1799. The harvest of 1816 was 
wheat rose from 608. yd. in April to 93s. 91 
harvest (October). In December it was 103s. 
tinned above loos. till Jnly 1817. Importati 
went on at the 6d. duty. We now see wh 
Committee was contending for, in trying to mak 
price 105s., and what Foster meant by a " real ' 
price. 

In 1817 harvest prospects were very bad til 
August. Then the weather cleared, and price 
to 76s., and in November " the ports were cl 
the new wheat was " too damp and cold " to be 
Prices went up to 85s., and in February 18] 
opened again. There were still greater appre 
the harvest of 1818, but the crop proved very 
was a full average of good quality, and wheat ' 
65s. lod. in December. 

During these years, distress in manufactm 
had been terrible. Factories and coal pits 
The copper works at Bilston stopped. The Lu 
out again, as in 1812. destroying the machinen 
believed devoured the wages of living men, alth 
frame-breaking had been made a capital ofi 
marched about by night, and fell upon viUag 
knitting-frames, and vanished, leaving no ti 
The country swarmed with " clubs " and " 
they were formed in every village. Some oi 
republican, all demanded reforms abhorrent 
ment. 

The danger was increased by the extreme i 
of the Prince Regent. The mob broke his co£ 
in February 1817, when he went to open Par] 
Habeas Corpus was suspended. There were 

supposition that those of 1817 and 18 18 were short 
produce, countenanced the opinion that unfavourable 
recur at very short intervals. And as it was further 
even an average produce of our own growth was insui 
consumption, it was calculated that if by an abund: 
by too large an importation, the average price should i 
it would, by the shutting of the ports, quickly rise agai 
That this opinion operated to some extent, I have e-' 
believe from what I heard at the time, and have since 
parties interested in the com trade." — Tooke. 
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or less genuine, and spies quite undoubted. The 

of the Blanketeers was represented as an attempted 

ion, but the poor Blanketeers were quite unarmed, 

march '* collapsed at Macclesfield. A Bill was 

to prevent seditious meetings. Many bodies of dis- 

operatives set out for London to present their woes 

rBainent. Emigration was being recommended. In 

Iced was high and wages were low. Workmen met to 

ler " the low rate of wages. Why not ? Next year 

Itural Interest set a Committee to work to " con- 

the low price of corn. But it was rumoured that the 

m were drilling} The " Manchester Massacre " (in 

\t 1819) was caused by the panic of the magistrates at 

lerly assembly of unarmed men. 

B Husldsson's description of the state of the manu- 

ig portion of the country " in those perilous times 

followed so rapidly upon the restoration of peace." 

** Let them recall the heart-rending accounts which . . . 
T reached us from the population of our manufacturing 
districts. How long is it since the House was told, and 
told with too much truth, that a considerable portion 
of those condensed masses of the people were destitute 
of employment or resource, almost perishing in the 
streets for want of food or clothing, having sold piece- 
\ meal their furniture to sustain hfe ; that the manu- 
■. factories were closed, the prisons overflowing, the 
workhouses crowded to excess, the shipping of the 
country unemployed and rotting in port ? It is im- 
possible to have forgotten the period when, in those 
districts, misery was so general and so urgent, that 
neither the compulsory levies of the poor rates, nor 
' the Uberal aid of voluntary benevolence, could ade- 
quately administer to its relief; when that misery, 
goaded on by public agitators, was rushing into acts of 
desperation; when life and property were equally 

* Bamford says the " drilling " was only to secure order in their 
ixchings. *' These drillings were also to our sedentary weavers 
d spinners, periods of healthful exercise and enjoyment. . . . When 
I could no longer see no work, we jumped from our looms, rushed 
the sweet, cool air of the fields, or the waste lands or the green lane 
les. . . . There was not any arms — no use for any — no pretence 

• any ; nor would they have been permitted." 
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insecute — at last, when they could not be prot< 
by the ordinary administration of law; and WJ 
expensive military precautions and new laws 
therefore necessary to preserve the public peace." 

Consumption had diminished, and was rapidly dii 
ing — the revenue was falling off week by week and quarter] 
quarter ; public credit was very low, private credit out 
the question, at legal interest. But in 1822 manufaci 
had recovered themselves, and were flourishing, but 
Agricultural Interest had never been in a worse way, 
Parliament was very seriously occupied with measures 
relieve it. 

In considering the severe agricultural distress of 
times, we must keep well in mind the prices which did 
enable farmers and landlords to thrive. Whether the 
lords exaggerated their distresses or no, it is quite c( 
the distress of the farmers was real. These are the ave 
prices of wheat per quarter for the whole of each year : 

. 74s. 6d. 

. 67s. lod. 

. 56s. id. 

» . 44s. yd. 

The great harvest of 1820, almost the largest on record,] 
was so large that there was as much com in the coimtry ii 
April 1821 as in common years just after harvest — ^that * 
six months' consumption left an average crop still untouched.^ 
The harvest of 1821 was a full average, though the sui 
was wet and cold ; and thanks to the " vast " surplus 
1820, wheat was only 49s. 3d. in January 1822, and 
March it was 45s. iid. A very instructive passage 
Tooke ^ shows in few words the practical effect on the marl 

^Debate on Measures to relieve Agricultural Distress' (i 
February 1822). 

2 " The stock in hand immediately after harvest can hardfy 
less in average seasons than 14 or 15 months' consumption . . . reck 
ing the consumption to be 10,000,000 quarters a year, the quani 
in the country in April would be between 1 1 and 12,000,000 qu 
and deducting the consumption till and during harvest, or at 
4,000,000 quarters, there would remain between 7 and 8,ooo,< 
quarters of old wheat at the new harvest. This is no vague su 
tion — it is corroborated as much as any mere estimate can 
concurrent testimony of those who witnessed the lar|;e and 
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. 65s. yd. 


1819 
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. 78s. 6d. 


1820 
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. 96s. I id. 


1821 


I8I8 . 


. 86s. 3d. 


1822 
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l^ore the Bill of 1815 passed, its supporters indignantly 
hded that it was hoped the import price of wheat would 
Ithe future market price, but no sooner did wheat faU 
fch below 80s. than they complained of ruin, and prayed 
Committees to consider new Com Bills. The Govem- 
it of Lord Liverpool had no popularity to spare, and put 
considering the question as long as possible, but a Com- 
tee was appointed in 182 1. Huskisson was the most 
Ive " ministerial member," and though he was not the 
lan drew up the Report. It suggested " the propriety 
free trade, with only such restrictions as would protect 
home grower, in proportion to the difficulties under 
:h he cultivated." ^ The majority of the Committee 
'ed ; so did the Hon. Frederick Robinson, now 
icellor of the Exchequer, but it was thought too late to 
:an5^thing that year. Of course, the Report gave great 
mce. Gooch, the chairman, said it gave the people 
dther comfort nor information " — it was even charged 
" mystifying " them, ^ and Huskisson experienced such 
featment from some of the Committee, that he decHned to 
ive anything to do with the Committee of 1822. His 
teport definitely gave up prohibition. 

" It is impossible to carry protection further than 
monopoly ; and it cannot be denied that this monopoly 
the British grower has possessed for more than three 
: years, that is, ever since February 1819, with the ex- 
ception of the ill-timed and unnecessary importation 

helming supplies which poured into the market when the specu- 
pve rise took place upon the bad weather which prevailed during 
ie harvest of 182 1. So large, a surplus fully accounts for the subse- 
lent decline in price, even supposing the produce of 1821 — now 
flBtty well ascertained to have been a full quantity, though of 
ierior quality — had been a bare average." — "History of Prices," 
316. Tooke says that the crops of 1817, 1818, and 1819 collectively 
list have been more than sufficient to meet the consumption. He 
links the surplus was too large to be all that of 1820. 

* " The Committee which sat in 1821 had had at least this effect — 
'had opened the eyes of the country to the mischiefs and diffi- 
ilties of the system which had heretofore prevailed It had shown, 
at monoply was not at all times profit — that restriction did not on 
I occasions amount to protection." — Huskisson, on Mr Whitmore's 
otion for a Bill to amend the Com Laws (26th February 1823). 

* " Of the Report of this year we would say nothing ; but if there 
IS in it any of that mystification so falsely imputed to the report of 
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of somewhat more than 700,000 quarters of oats, 
took place during the sununer of 1820." * 

The Committee of 1821 was reproached for having 
no more than examine witnesses. The Committee of 
seemed afraid to do more than promise not to make i 
worse for the farmer. There was, however, a new idea 

Hitherto, Corn Bills had been constructed on the s 
principle of shutting out foreign com as long as possibk 
then letting it in. But this lowered prices unnecess 
The six weeks' average cut both ways — true, the ecu 
had to wait for com till wheat had been 80s. the quart 
six consecutive weeks, but the ports, once opened, h 
remain open for three months, even though the prices] 
fall meawhile below 80s. Thanks to this arrangenu 
succession of bad harvests could produce a " glut " of k 
com almost as prejudicial to farmers as the " glut " of! 
com in a too good year. ^ Exasperated agriculturists 
saying that they were worse off under the law of 1815 
under a free trade ! The nursing of high prices had bn 
a just Nemesis — ^prices had run themselves down, 
wheat at 90s., loos., 105s., it was impossible to kee| 
foreign com, and when it was let in it was impossible tc 
wheat at anything near 80s. 

last year, it was very short, and what the French termed a mys 
tion of themselves." — Huskisson, Debate on Agricultural D 
(8th May 1822). 

^ Report of the Committee of 1821. 

2 " In 1 82 1, all the country markets were glutted with com 
own growth." — Huskisson, on Western's Motion on the Re 
tion of Cash Payments (nth June 1822). 
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MATTER VUL— THE CORN LAW OF 1822 

agricultural interest, I meant exclusively fanners and land- 

who are alone benefited by an advance of price resulting from 

The condition of the labouring classes, even of those 

in husbandry, is well known to be deteriorated in periods 

I, as the wages of labour never rise in proportion to the 

in the price of provisions." — Tooke, "High and Low 

p. 287. 

ruin of agriculture was a very old cry. They would find 

the publications of Sir Robert Walpole's day, pamphlets 

end describing the agricultural interest as totally ruined, and 

that the landlords could get no rent, and that the tenants 

mt any return for the capital they had sunk in the land." — 

tipon on the Com Bill (2 5th May 1 846) . 

N the 15th of February 1822 the Marquis of London- 
derry (better known as Lord Castlereagh, and as an 
peer still a member of the Commons) asked the House 
ider " whether some additional restraint may not be 
ed on foreign com for the first six weeks or three 
after the ports open." As the law now stands, a 
penny advance above 80s. opens our ports to " the 
supply of the world " for three months. " It is 
itful to contemplate the probable consequences." ^ 
Com Law of 1822 was often spoken of as a " relaxa- 
of protection, because nominally it admitted corn at 
But this apparent reduction was skilfully neutralised, 
ifae " relaxation " was only made for the sake of bringing 
m market more completely under the operation of 
.w. The object of the Bill was to restrict import, after 

3)ort price had been passed. 
ter days, Huskisson used to be claimed by both sides. 
was always a free trader in principle, but he found 

' It is true there is a clause in the law of 1815 which excludes all 
imported from the countries between the Eyder and the 
»a after the fall again below 80s., but while this exception 
the evil, it provides no adequate remedy. The proximity of 
countries will enable them to pour forth their surplus corn in 
rst six weeks, whilst the introduction of the whole supply from 
est of Europe, and from America, exclusive of what is lodged in 
arehouses of this country, has the full period of three months 
the market, unrestrained even by the operation of any duty 
Ycr" (15th February 1822). 
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himself entangled in what he always admitted was 
artificial " system ; and he frankly owned he was afraid] 
precipitate any alteration," lest the effect should be 
prejudice the country against " that system which he he 
to see yet accomplished, of a free trade in corn, urn 
proper and due protection." In 1822 he thought a 
duty of 15s. would be a sufficient protection. In 1825 
would have been satisfied with los. or 8s. Failing this, | 
was for the sliding scale. As President of the Board of Ti 
his legislation from 1823-1825 inaugurated what Col 
calls " the era of a commercial revolution," by lowering 
tariff on almost all foreign manufactures. But before 
Mr Wallace's Conunittee of Foreign Trade had relaxed 
restraints which impeded the natural growth of commc 
In the great debate of 15th February 1822, on the M< 
to be taken for the Relief of Agricultural Distress, Hus] 
told the House that all weis well with manufacti 
industry had recovered, public credit had improved, prr 
credit was flourishing, the revenue was growing 
Lancashire and Yorkshire were fully employed, " chi 
loyal, obedient to the laws, contented and happy." And 
was not because Parliament had been remodelled, or 
Sinking Fund taken away, or taxes had been repealed, 
because the mind of the country and of Parliament had 
turned to the mercantile system, ** with its balance of 
its balance of prohibitions and protections and checks 
bounties and all the complicated and confused machineryl 
which the interests of commerce have been impeded insi 
of being promoted " — in short, by the labours of Mr Wfi 
at the Committee of Foreign Trade. And now 
factures are flourishing, but agriculture is in dire si 
and " the Corn Bill of 1815 has certainly contributed; 
aggravate the present distress." It was passed under 
belief that we could not grow com enough ; this pi 
** a pretty general belief that the import price of 80s. 
be the minimum price of wheat in England." But 
reality, the country " was rapidly advancing to a state^ 
which its produce would exceed its consumption ; and 
erroneous consequences of this calculation, joined to 
or three productive harvests, have led to the present 
pression." Here we have the fullest and clearest st 
ment that the Com Law of 1815 was based upon the 
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^chronic scarcity, with its inevitable attendant of chronic 

com. And plenty had upset this calculation — plenty, 

too-abundant pouring-out from Nature's Horn of 

ity of the kindly fruits of the earth, had wrought ruin. 

[uskisson was now convinced that a mistaken 

dple " had given the monopoly of the com market to 

British grower, but if this monopoly is to be preserved 

inust see if " this vicious system cannot be palliated by 

artificial expedients." ^ 

is evident that two opposing principles find expression 
le Report of 1821, and that some portions of it are 
ly inconsistent with other portions. Much Ught is 
on this by Huskisson's speech of i8th February. He 
idiated the rumour that the Report was to be considered 
report — ^he was persuaded to write, though he long 
►ted against its being put upon him, seeing that he was 
the chairman. It was discussed paragraph by para- 
)h, and many alterations were made in which he could 
concur, as they affected the principle of the Report, 
now the Report was attributed to him exclusively ! 
the member for Suffolk charged him with having 
itified the Committee ; and the member for Norfolk said 
misled it ; and the member for Sussex hinted " that 
id employed unfair spells, as if he had dealt in necro- 
," The House could not wonder that he had de- 
attending the Committee on its reappointment. 
I had been also charged with being the author of the 
>rt of 1814, but that Report was the work of the chair- 
(Sir Henry Parnell), he had only furnished a few para- 
Nor had he anything to do with the Bill that 
red that Report. On the contrary, he had objected to 
was almost the only one who, at a meeting of gentle- 
held previously, had supported protecting duties 
id of the fixed price of 80s. a quarter. ^ 
last, on the 29th of April, Londonderry moved a set 
iolutions, based on the recommendations of the 
ittee. 

IHiere is a great deal in the speech about the effect of the Re- 
lation oi Cash Payments in 18 19, but it affects the Com Question 
f to show how much better a free exchange of com for manu- 
bres would have been. 
l8th February 1822. 
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1. Exchequer Bills for £1,000,000 sterling ^ to be axi^ 

on British com in warehouse, when the averagv 
of wheat should be below 60s. the quarter. 

2. Owners of foreign com in warehouse to be permit 

grind it for exportation. 

3. The ports to be opened when the home price shall h 

and continue open till it be below 70s. 

4. While the price shall be between 70s and 80s., the 

to be I2s., and an additional duty of 5s., during tb 
three months of importation ; and a duty of 5s., 
a like additional duty of 5s., when the price of 1 
shall be between 80s. and 85s., after which an addji 
duty of IS. only. 

The remaining five resolutions concerned a grai 
the Irish Government, regulations for country banks, s 
scheme for contracting out naval and miUtary pensioi 

The first idea of the Conunittee had been for the n 
of Exchequer Bills to be employed in purchasing, tb 
the agency of Government, a certain portion of British 
But if this could not be done (it did indeed stagger e 
body), then let private individuals be " encouraged 
deposit a part of their com in warehouses. The obj 
frankly stated — they will thus not be forced to sell it c 
or, as it was expressed, *' not be forced to come int 
market sunultaneously," and will thus be able to obi 
price, " if not remunerative, at least somewhat less ruin 
It was in fact a new device to prevent the public 
benefiting too much by plenteous years. Corn La^ 
being able alone to promote this desirable end, G< 
ment was to step in and help the corn dealers. > 
was to be warehoused when the weekly average was 
58s., on a monthly " allowance " of 6d. a quarter, t 
average was 62s. Still further " to relieve the glut 
presses upon the grain market," Government shall, 
ever the price is under 60s., grant advances of mor 

^ On 1st April, Stuart Wortley presented a petition froE 
owners in Linlithgow, asking Government to lay out ;f 1,000, 
buying corn in the market. These petitioners " did not pre 
find fault with taxes, being convinced they are necessary 
support of the state. To reduce taxation would he like a drop < 
falling into the immense ocean — our distresses are so far bey 
reach of any relief to be obtained in that way.** 
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'grown com, deposited in proper warehouses on the 

This precious scheme lor limiting the quantity of 

com in the market at any one time ought perhaps to 

rded as the trae cubninating point of protection. 

Bill of 1815 was to keep foreign com out of the market ; 

reposal of 1822 was to keep out British. It was 

>ly ridiculed. Corn was to be pawned to Govern- 

Govemment was advised to put up the Three Balls 

tee. Yet Huskisson defended it. ' He did not re- 

tend the plan, but some measure was absolutely neces- 

No three balls were to be hoisted. It was merely 

something like the amount of the old bounty in 

ler shape. He admitted freely, that this system was a 

one ; but it was a bad system growing out of a bad 

," ^ All who had any practical knowledge said that 

bad com would be warehoused. At last Londonderry 

that, as those who brought forward the proposal did not 

ttt it, he should withdraw it. During the discussion, 

[ouse was much disturbed by a suggestion that part of 

^Irish import was foreign flour, ground out of recognition, 

' the resolution allowing grinding was rejected — a miller 

said to somebody that he defied anyone to trace flour 

ground. We also learn incidentally that enclosure 

less popular than it had been. 

friends of the unfortunate farmer gave him as httle 
[ort " as the Report had done. They told him flatly 
no one would dare propose an effectual protection, 
best thing he could do in good harvests was to look 
Eward to bad ones — 

" When the quantity of produce was of such amount 
that the demand had no control over it, permanent 
relief could only come from the operations of the 
seasons, or from those changes to which our uncertain 
climate was so subject. Periods of successive years 
together, or what were called cycles, during which the 
seasons were uniformly unfavourable, sometimes 
occurred." ^ 

29th April 1822. 

Mr Bankes (8th May 1822) : " To maintain the duties of the hon. 
•onet [Sir Thomas Lethbridge, who had proposed 35s. or even 40s. 
uarter] would be impossible.** 
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I In its final shape, the law of 1822 allowed impc 

I when wheat was at 70s., on a duty of 17s. a quarter 

j first six weeks after the ports should open, and after 

I2S. Above 80s. and up to 85s., the duty was 5s. ; 

85s., one shilling. Other grain was in proportion. 

pease and beans were admitted at 53s. a quarter, on 

of IIS. 6d. for the first six weeks ; barley, at 40s., on 

I of 8s. 6d., and oats, at 28s., on a duty of 6s. But 1 

was not to come into operation till the price of wh< 

i 80s. The 70s. import price meant only, that when tt 

I had once been opened they should not be closed whil( 

, was above 7os.^ 

The question in 1822 was, shall there be a fixed d 
a graduated scale, and from this time there began to 
parties. Those who were for a fixed duty inclined 1 
less to free trade — as a theory, for very few then the 
possible in practice. Those who were for a scale sa 
great truth that no duty worth imposing could be o 
in a time of scarcity. About this time, too, the di 
between British and Continental prices began to attra 
attention. Bread in London was now double what 
in Paris. Would the great body of consumers be • 
to buy their food at double price, merely because it v 
duced in this country ? There was over-abundance 
France, but there, though prices were low, " there 
change in rent, or in the price of bread, or the w 
labour, or in the price of the great articles of iron, 
lead, and tin." Why weis it otherwise in England 
price of wheat, which for one hundred and fifty yean 
the last war had not been rising, had doubled siti 
There was a wrangle about causes. This had now 
a purely poHtical question — no friend of Governmen 
admit that taxation could possibly have anything to < 
anything. Grey Bennet protested against Ricardo's a 
to show that the taxes had Uttle or nothing to do in 
distress. In 1792, said Grey Bennet, prices were as 

1 EUice told the House that *' the same fate would attends 
they did." The Bill would remain a dead letter on the Statu 
— " another proof of their fever for legislation," and their att 
arrest natural laws by temporary and pernicious expedien 
bad harvest brought the Act into operation, and then Pai 
would be as ready to repeal as now to enact it. For an ins 
this, which occurred in 1826, see the next chapter. 
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IT, " but nothing was talked of then but the prosperity of 
5 country." But the taxes were then at the most but 
)yOOO,ooo ; now they are £56,000,000, " and from one end 
the land to the other, there is nothing but the cry of want." 
eardo had said this was from over-production. "Too 
idi com grows, the trees grow too fast ! " In 1792 
oes were the same, and the country was rich. In 1822 it 
in the greatest distress. " This country under the opera- 
I of the government, is approaching the state of Iftdia. ^ 
ia anonymous writer gives a description of the situation 

(822. 

** From every quarter we hear the doleful complaints 
: of landlords and farmers. The cheapness of the 
articles of hfe is deplored as a national calamity, and 
p the melancholy conse<juence of a fatal war ! By 
\ all philosophers, moralists, and statesmen. Peace and 
' Plenty have ever been hailed as the harbingers of pro- 
I aperity and happiness ; but our patriotic landholders 
' view them as the dread demons of eventual ruin to all 
dasses of society ! That is, the fox-hunting squire 
must part with a few of his hounds, and the farmer must 
[drink good stout instead of claret. The landholder's 
lady must be content with one footman instead of two ; 
and the farmer's wife must attend to the cheese-press 
'Or dairy-house, instead of the piano or ball-room. To 
add to the calamities of this unhappy land, from the 
\ ruinous cheapness of provisions, the labouring classes 
iwill receive good and wholesome food. . . . Those gentle- 
imen who have the most clamorously supported the 
late war, and screwed up their rents to a most unnatural 
state when compared with the Continent, will en- 
.desyovLT to keep their tenants to their leases, by trans- 
ferring the cause from the excess of their rents to the 
I ; misconduct of ministers — as if any minister could pre- 
t vent the bounties of Nature and Providence, or enable 
^ landlords to demand war rents amidst the diminished 
s markets and augmented supplyof a period of peace. . . ." 

%e writer goes on to say that the landlords " have only 
^ choice " — they must reduce the extent of land under 

^ 3rd April 1822. 
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cultivation, or so reduce rents, that the farmer can m 
the same profit as before. Referring to the demand 
higher protecting duties, he says that if we raise the pric 
provisions much above the level of other countries, ma 
factiurers will emigrate. "The landed interest is but on* 
the interests which support the British nation." " Mod 
attached to Mr Peel's Bill of 1819 than belongs to it " ; 
had very little influence on prices. How does it hapj 
that it lowered the prices of agricultural produce oppre 
ively, and that the dealers in all other commodities w 
thriving ? " Money abounds everywhere but in the li 
yard." If Peel's Bill were the cause, " money would 
scarce in manufacturing towns, as well as in farmyards 
The opinions of the writer are aU the more interest] 
and instructive, because he defends ministers. 

" A clamour was raised against the income tax eaJ 
in 1816. It was repealed. So was the new malt h 
Seventeen millions of taxes were taken off, and da\ 
fell agricultural produce with a tremendous crash, 
those who recollect the end of that year well kno 
The ministers yielded to the clamour last year, andl 
pealed four millions more of the taxes which partictdai 
affect the farmer, and down produce has fallen witl 
tolerable rumble again. ... It was stated last y< 
by ministers, that lowering taxes would not relieve t 
farmer ; and so it has proved. ... It is true, fanw 
are suffering severely ; they are entitled to compassk 
and everything reasonable should be done to affc 
them relief. Any more Corn Bills would but delu 
the landed interest and exasperate the populace. T 
high prices were occasioned by the enormous a 
sumption of the war, particularly on the Peninsu 
where, for a length of time, our expenditure was 
million per week : most of the provisions for the am 
even the hay for the horses, being sent from Englai 
. . . Landed property has had a golden harvest, aiK 
should not complain, because it was so short-sig^' 
as to expect that harvest would last for ever." 

He says that it is utterly impossible for rents to rem 
as they are. 
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" In 1790- 1794, the price of the quarter of wheat weigh- 
ing 60 lb. the bushel [480 lb. the quarter] was 44s., and 
the rent of the acre of land upon which com was grown 
(to the amount of 3^ or 4 quarters per acre) was 20s. 
The tithe and poor rates were exactly what they are in 
the same county and district at the present time ; — 
^ about 4s. per acre each. The direct taxes at the 
; former, and at the present period, do not differ by more 
\ than 60s. per annum upon a farm of x8o acres of land. 
I- Under this rent, and this tithe, these taxes, and these 
f- prices, the farmers were comfortable at one period ; ^ 
r and what reason can be assigned, why they do not 
I . support the same circumstances at present ? Our con- 
elusion is that their distress, which is evident to every- 
<Mie and which must be relieved, is occasioned only by the 
heartless oppression of their landlords. . . . Everyone 
sees that present prices will not pay present rents." 

[He explains that he is speaking only of land which pro- 
an average of 3 J or 4 quarters of wheat " per acre 
igh the farm." Such land could (with wheat at 42s.) 
20s. an acre rent, 4s. in the £ to the rector and 4s. in 
£ poor rate. But as three parts of the arable land in 
kingdom are below this produce, taking one place with 
>ther, 

|p " almost any country district is too high rented, under 

f. present prices, which pays more than i6s. an acre 

I. through the farm. We do not, of course, include land 

; in the neighbourhood of large towns. By evidence 

;. taken before the last Committee, the average rental of 

I England (excluding heaths and newly enclosed lands) 

: exceeded 30s. per acre; two or three surveyors esti- 
mated the rental of the kingdom at large as much 

t ** He was old enough to remember what farming was fifty years 
fo; and the principle which was then applied to farming was, that the 
oduce was divided by thirds : a third went to the landlord for rent, 
third to the farmer, and a third to pay the expenses of cultivation. 
m: the last twenty years this system had been changed, and the 
oduce was now, by skilful surveyors, divided into fifths, of which 
ree-fif ths went towards cultivation, and the remaining two-fifths 
jre divided between the landlord and the farmer." — Lord Redesdale 
Agricultural Distress (26th February 1822). 
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nearer to forty than thirty. Now our proposition 
that this rental must be reduced to an average of ] 
per acre, before the farmer can live and prosper, tha 
to say, the general rental of the kingdom must be 
duced by one half, instead of by lo, 15, or 20 %." ^ 

In February 1823 the writer was answered by an ; 

dignant " Patriotic Landlord," who declares that reducti 

has almost universally taken place. " Has he not heard 

different landowners, whose tenants are under leases, 

ing a new valuation of their estates, and allowing 

tenants to continue their farms under fresh agreements i 

And of others who have agreed to modify their rente 

cording to the price of com for the current year ? 

very angry because someone else has said that lane 

wish for com at i8s. the bushel (144s. the 

" Through all the best times, as they are called, 

knew any country gentleman whose lands were valued^ 

higher rate than that which ParUament pronounced 

the fair remunerating price to the grower, viz. I08.j 

bushel, and this I believe to be the extreme rate at 

myself or my neighbours wished to let their land." 

we have a clearly expressed wish for wheat at 8os.i 

quarter. The anonymous writer says the poor rate il 

same. " I have only to state the case of a neighl 

parish in a part of the country wholly agriculturaL' 

1792 the poor rates in that parish were £500 a 

'* including the expense of the apothecary and att 

The present rates for the same parish, "after allo^ 

the reduction in consequence of the lowered price (A] 

visions, are £2500 per annum, exclusive of the m< " 

legal expenses." This statement is worse than an] 

said by the former writer. Having told us so 

the " Patriotic Landlord " disappointingly observes 

does not " pretend to enter into the various causes 

for the present Agricultural Distress." 

* " On the Situation of Landlords and Farmers." — Printed i 
December supplement of The Gentleman's Magazine for 1822. 
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CHAPTER IX.— THE CORN BILL OF 1828 



r Since this law had been resorted to, the minister, if the weather 

ned to be a Uttle too dry or too wet, or prices a little too low 

high, had not dared to trust the chances of the season, but had 

properly thought it necessary to let in the foreign com." — 

-" ' Baring (31st March 1828). 

HE Act of 1822 never came into operation, because 

no average ever reached 80s. The harvest of 1822 

"a fall crop of very fine quality," and the average for 

lAoIe year was 44s. yd., and that for December only 

pd. Of course, there were demands for fresh Committees, 

was ill with agriculture. But it was well with manu- 

, and the " Committee of Inquiry as to the Prices of 

abroad " reported in 1823 that the country exhibited 

-most unequivocal marks of a steady and increasing pro- 

Every branch of the manufacturing industry was 

[durishing state." Whether it was by a mere fortuitous 

" "ence that there had been several good harvests, 

that the revenue laws had been revised, and tariffs 

, may be matter of opinion, but the prosperity was a 

But there was too much paper money — by 1825 the 

ttry was deluged with it — there was from 30 % to 40 % 

of it than in 1822. A rage for speculation and borrow- 

set in, banks were multipHed, and when the rate of 

t at the Bank of England was lowered, people were 

;ed to put their money into the innumerable Com- 

,some of them for impossible and ridiculous schemes, 

sprang up. Between £10,000,000 and £12,000,000 in 

and bullion went out of the country between June 1824 

ober 1825. Some of it was to extract gold and silver 

mines in the Andes, some was to get pearls from 

toia. It is said that a single share of the Real del 

ite mine, bought for £70, sold for £1400. Goods were 

ed in such quantities that they were left exposed on 

es, for want of room in warehouses.^ There was a 

e for a canal through the isthmus of Panama. The 

of it was that the Bank began to draw in its issues, that 

tt was positively affirmed that warming pans from Birmingham 
[ricates from Sheffield were sent to Brazil. 
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first small houses failed, then great ones, and on 5th Dec< 
1825 the great banking house of Sir Peter Pole i 
stopped payment, bringing down forty-four country ba 
its fall.^ The shock to public credit was tremendous, 
was paralysed ; there was no work, because no one 
afford to pay wages. Rioting began again, and b; 
spring of 1826 Lancashire was ahnost in a state ( 
surrection. In one day, every power-loom in Blacl 
and for six miles round, was destroyed. The mobs 
from town to town, sacking the bakers' shops, and des 
ing the machines, " loading their rusty old guns with mj 
while the manufacturers were bringing up cannon." 
mobs were sometimes 10,000 strong. They mel 
soldiers with scythes and sledge-hammers. In this te 
crisis, the Com Question came on again. A General El( 
was close at hand. Government dared not bring in a 
Law amidst this excitement. There were then in 
300,000 quarters of com, and the manufacturers wen 
ging that it might be let out — ^they could reopen 
factories, if they could let their foreign customers pa 
goods in corn. So the 300,000 quarters were let out, bi 
Agricultural Interest was appeased by the promise th 
amount of duty should yet be fixed as to the 5c 
quarters more which would have to be imported withi 
next two months. The Election took place, things v 
little quieter, when the first reports of the harvest pros 
reached the Government. The story is so typical a 
ample of the sudden alarms which happened under the 
Laws that it is worth recording. 

The harvest prospects of 1826 appeared to be far 
promising. Wheat was reported deficient in some p 
and barley was said to be not more than two-thirds 
average crop ; but the most serious deficiency was in 
That crop was reported universally deficient, and ver 
indeed in Ireland — " where in the north it is the chie: 
of the poor." Owing to the drought, there was also a 
dearth of vegetables, and the potatoes were saved or 
a timely shower. Moreover, ministers knew that oats 

* The week before they stopped. Sir Peter Pole & Co. " mac 
exertions, and displayed almost unUmited resources ; the pa^ 
made by them exceeded one million and a quarter sterlin 
Gentleman's Magazine. 
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lure in several countries whence they were generally 
)rted. It was necessary to take steps to provide food 
:both people and cattle. To make things worse, the hay 
in many places was very short. Already cattle were 
fed with green fodder, as in the depth of winter, 
of the members of Parliament were absent on their 
ites. The importation of all grain was regulated by 
struck four times a year — on the 15th of August, 
iber, February, and May. The law sdlowed import 
oats were at 27s. a quarter, on a duty of 4s., and 2s. 
itional for the three months from 15th November — in 
68. If oats were above 28s. but under 30s., the duty was 
a quarter, and 2s. additional up to 15th February — or 4s. 
all. By the present average, the price was just low 
jh to shut out oats. On the 4th of August, a fortnight 
:e the average would be struck, oats were 27s. 3d. In 
^ second week of the fortnight they were 28s. gd., and 
ithat price the ports must open, if it were the average 
of the quarter. But it was not, and according to the 
terly average (May to August) the ports must not open 
anotner three months, however prices might rise in the 
Ltime. It was indeed the express intention of a 
terly average to prevent the ports opening on a 
dent rise. By the law, it Would now be the 15th of 
rember before any oats could come in. Ministers waited 
weeks longer. Oats rose to 28s. 2d., to 29s. 4d., and 
I the last days of August to above 30s. On the ist of 
)tember they were 30s. 7d., and were rapidly rising. 
districts where oatmeal and not wheatmeal was the food 
the people the price was much higher still. Ministers 
)lved not only to open the ports at once by an Order 
jCouncil (as much time would be lost, and inconvenience 
caused by summoning ParUament at that season), but 
[admit oats on the 2S. duty, because, as they said in their 
ice, if the legal duty of 6s. had been enforced " there 
little doubt the importers would have waited till 
November, by which time the price would have been 
much above the importation price, and oats would 
ive come in at 4d. a quarter." 

Ministers acted on the faith that Parliament would 
jolve them for breaking the law, and they summoned the 
Parliament, elected that summer, to meet in November, 
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that they might obtam an Act of Indemnity. Minisi 
gave long and elaborate explanations. Huskisson confe 
that the Order was issued, " not only without the auth< 
of the law but in direct contravention of existing statul 
but then the accounts from Lancashire and Ireland " 
of such an alarming nature as almost to excite desj 
'* During the whole of his experience, never did the coi 
appear in a situation more alarming." Would any 
deserve to be trusted who could for a single instant he 
between breaking the law, and the risk of famine ?* 
Commons were easily persuaded to vote an Im 
though there was some discussion as to the wisdom of 
arrangements about the duty. The Lords were notj 
pleased. Lauderdale declined to join in panegyrics of^ 
Order in Council. Ministers thought the wheat 
would be a deficient harvest and a late harvest — ^it 
happen that wheat was the only abundant crop, and^ 
harvest the earUest ever known. " So much for pre 
legislation." All ministers did by the Order was to b 
foreign merchants of the deficiency, and to make 
merchants pay 2s. a quarter more duty than they 
have done without it. But he would not oppose 
Indemnity — ministers had meant well ! 

All this time both parties had been agitating for a 
Corn Bill. In 1824 and 1825 the House was persuac' 
wait, as the General Election was near, and there 
nothing which governments dreaded more in those 
than meddling with a Corn Law just before a 
Election. Ministers talked of " next session," as longj 
they could, and in spite of the disturbed state of the c( 
did tide themselves over the election of 1826. And at 
on the 1st of March 1827, Canning brought in " the 
expected Ministerial project for regulating the Com Lai 
Like every other proposer of a Com Law, he beg:^,j 
pointing out the mischief done by the old ones, 
was the Law of 1815. In August 1816 corn rose 

« 

^ Whitmore said this was the third infraction of the law in 
years. " Could a heavier censure fall on any law than that 
fact ? They passed a law which suffered repeated infractions 
the executive Government, and they all felt satisfied that the 
of the law was the only safe conduct which the Government 
adopt." 
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" but from the delay in making up the averages, the 

were not open till November — thus they remained 

during three starving months." In 1817 " there was 

)le winter of suffering " before the ports reopened in 

1818. The harvest of that year was extremely 

it throughout the world, " and it was as much a 

of interest to keep the ports shut as it had been of 

to open them." As for the law of 1822, it gave up 

ttted prohibition, and recognised a certain duty, but 

;e was added to the effect that the Act should not 

into force till corn was at 80s. This was in point of 

the whole of the law, " because the other provisions 

a mere dead letter." The price had never been so 

as 80s, " and therefore they had never come at any 

parts of the Act." 

other words, the system of absolute prohibition had 
down at every point, and was now reviled more 
rly by its friends than by its foes. Canning then 
the new plan. He and Lord Liverpool ^ had fixed 
duty of 20S. a quarter when wheat should be at 60s., 
bdaty to diminish 2S. a quarter for every rise of is. a 
irter, so that at 70s. all duty would cease. But at 55s. 
iRyald be 30s. the quarter. This he thought would hmit 
itions to between 55s. and 65s. Averages were to be 
' weekly, " to prevent the deep speculations which 
take place." The Bill was intended as a peace- 
ig ; " and he hoped the agricultural interest would 
it as such." 
it they did not. Nobody hked it. Free traders were 
fed at the duties, and Sir Thomas Lethbridge said it 
to be called "A Bill to encourage Speculation 
Com Production in Foreign Countries." It passed 
Mie Commons, but was finally lost, by the refusal of the 
ktimons to accept the Duke of WeUington's Amendment 
iKed in the Lords by a majority of 4). This Amendment 
troyed the whole principle of the Bill, which was to 

Lord Liverpool had just been struck down by apoplexy, and was 
lis death-bed. It was reported that Huskisson did not approve 
lie Bill, and that his illness was " official." This was not the case. 
h Huskisson and Canning h^d been ill since the funeral of the 
De of York in January. Canning was at Brighton, and Huskisson 
.ondon, but a friend went from one to the other, and the Bill, in 
nal form, was the work of both. 
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reduce the import price to 60s. There was much ii 
tion, and a senous misunderstanding between the Du 
Huskisson, which no doubt had its effect on the 
serious misunderstanding of the next year.^ The 
protested that he only meant to make the Bill 
palatable," and if possible to do away with warehous 
provisional measure was hurried through by Cannii 
he announced his intention of bringing in another Bi 
session. But long before next session Canning was 
and it was the Duke himself who, on 31st Marcb 
brought in the Corn Bill — ^avowedly founded on tl 
which he himself had destroyed. 

Taking it as a whole, it was considerably worse th 
Bill of 1827. As by that Bill, the principle of proh 
was given up, and high duties were relied on to ke 
foreign com. The Duke explained that absolute proh 
up to a certain price had not answered. In the first 
it exposed the country to want, then to high prices, 
to a superabundance of com, from larger importation 
were needed when an abundant harvest followed a sc 
Under the system of prohibition, ministers were ; 
coming down to induce ParUament to suspend th 
As to the import price, " the country could no mor 
70s. as a prohibition, than 80s. They greatly dc 
themselves, if they thought that a duty of 17s. foi 
months, of 12s. ever after, could be borne." So Govei 
had determined on a Sliding Scale. When wheat ^ 
50S. the duty would be 34s. From 34s. it would 
decreasing one shiUing as the price rose one shilling 
wheat was 64s., when the duty would be 20s. At 
would be i6s. Oats and barley to remain as they v 

He next showed the ill effects of Canning's provis 
measure. The consequence was, that to obtain the 
of the Act, the com had been taken out of bond 
it was wanted. There were 633,905 quarters in 
altogether, and 531,575 had been taken out by th 
of February. Then, too, 380,000 quarters of tha 
had paid duty corresponding to the price of 50s. un* 

^ When Canning hinted that the Duke had been made a 
Edward Knatchbull reminded the House, amid storms of a 
that the day was the anniversary of Waterloo. There is n 
that the affair was a move of Canning's pohtical enemies. 
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iU, and 95,000 quarters came out when the price was 
than that at which it was intended so large a quantity 
d be admissible. " The com had been forced out of 
by the clause which obUged the holders to take it out 
e the 1st of May." 

e Duke's chief argument was an appeal on behalf of 
ttd. He laid great stress on the injury that would be 
to Ireland by want of encouragement to agriculture. 
;ent us last year 2,000,000 quarters of grain, of which 
ss than 400,000 were wheat. What will become of her 
I cut off the only source of industry which remains to 
The Duke ought to have said, " the only source of 
stry which England has left to her " ; but he only said 
no man " who feels for Ireland would sacrifice her to 
Reaper com here. The gentlemen of Ireland had put 
• capital into agriculture, and nothing could be more 
st than to take away protection, and deprive them of 
"^ profits. If he could make com cheaper by lessening 
^otection which the landed gentry had always received, 
fould not do it, but would leave this country under an 
use which it was for its interest to suffer, considering 
condition of Ireland." So Ireland having been made 
affer the destmction of her commerce for the sake of 
land, England was now to eat dear bread for the sake 
rdand. This invocation of the interests of Ireland 
d up Lord King, a bitter opponent of the late Bill and 
Mresent. 

" The noble Duke had said, let them look to Ireland. 
And well they might, for Ireland alone had the merit 
of preventing consummation of the original design of 
these Corn-Bill framers ; namely their keeping up the 

J>rices at 80s. To Ireland this country was indebted 
or the prices being lowered to 50s. or 60s. Those who 
concocted the Bill in 1815 did not contemplate the 
effect which the importations from Ireland would 
produce upon the market. It was Ireland that had 
enabled the British population to subsist, in spite of 
these speculators." 

ad the day the Bill passed, he returned to the charge, 
gave the Law of 1815 "his parting malediction," 
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" Justice had never been done on that old culprit." 
now he felt surprised at the impudence with which 
been introduced. " Its intention was to keep up th 
of com at 80s. in England, whilst it was only from 
50s. on the Continent." ^ 

In this debate, Huskisson pronounced a conden 
of the Bill of 1815 as severe as that of Lord Kingjl 
Lethbridge had expressed himself as pleased with th 
Huskisson said that, for his part, " he lamented in 
bottom of his soul the mass of evil and misery, and d 
tion of capital, which that law, in the course of its 
years' operation, had produced." He even believe 
the efEect had been to keep prices lower than they 
have been had the com trade been entirely open 
he was an active member of Pamell's Committee, al 
given a general assent to that law. But now, he exj 
his astonishment at the attempts he saw making, 
day to day, to impose restraints upon the supply c 
for a popiiation so vast, and so increasing," and wh 
yearly importations of foreign com, though year aft< 
we had been blessed with abundant harvests, show 
necessity for this supply .* 

Since last year a considerable difference had been 
in the method of taking the averages. Irish and Si 
corn was now included, returns were made from a 
greater number of places. This was to increase th< 
culty of making fraudulent returns. 

The Bill passed. The famous SUding Scale, su 
device of protection, came into operation. And in ei| 
months the new Bill was execrated as another < 
failure.^ Fluctuations were worse than ever — eve 

1 •' In the ports of the Netherlands and of France, com n 
at one half the price at which it could be purchased in this c 
We were now in the tenth year of a general peace." — Hu 
(28th April 1825). 

a 31st March 1828. 

'In December 1829 a writer in The Gentleman's Magasin 
" The Act of 1828 has now had a fair trial ; instead of prodv 
equaUty of price, com has fluctuated to the extent of one-thir 
average rates ; and it has been accessory to a larger import 
foreign wheat into Great Britain than at any former period 
]|dr M'Culloch calculated that the Sliding Scsue produced an 
duty of 5s. gd. a quarter. 
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ations were larger than ever, and it was ominous that the 
pie were beginning to compare EngUsh with Conti- 
tal prices. 

be misery of the country was increasing. The summer 
828 was wet and cold — dreadful words, summing up 
vation and destitution. In the autumn, wheat went up 
^. The lowest monthly average for 1829 was 70s. 
f^ summer of 1830 was cold. Wheat ranged from 70s. 
ife. As that disastrous year waned, rick-burning set in, 
jtto Insurance Company would grant a new insurance. 
jtadii Swing reddened the night skies with his fires. 
shines were destroyed. The people were told there was 
imuch labour, and machines were to save labour. The 
iatry was terrified. The Lord Mayor's banquet was 

Sup, and the Duke resigned. 
,_he poor were going mad with misery." ^ 



CHAPTER X.— THE HUNGRY TWENTIES 

r 

A most important matter it is. to put paupers in the way of 
to be paupers."— Cobbett, " Rural Rides " (1826). 

lTTERED up and down in Cobbett's '* Rural Rides " 
are many terrible passages describing the condition 
icultural labourers during the years from 1821 to 
Every statement he makes is borne out by the 
prose of the witnesses at the Commissions. Here are 
of his pictures. 
fear Marlborough, in November of 1821 : " The 
:ers along here seem very poor indeed. Farmhouses 
twenty ricks round each, besides those standing in the 
pieces of wheat 50, 60, or 100 acres in a piece ; 
a group of women labourers, who were attending the 
JHisarers to measure their reaping work, presented such an 
pearance of rags as I never before saw even amongst the 
Jpers at Farnham, many of whom are common beggars." 

M<^esworth. A dreadful feature of the fires was that very few 
he incendiaries were ever caught, nor was it ever discovered how 
licks were fired. People who were watching had seen a fire begin, 
yet could find no trace of a trespasser. It was even asserted that 
e kindling substance was directed on the ricks from a distance. 
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Near here Cobbett saw " a group of shabby houses on a 
the whole of them not worth a thousand pounds. H< 
told this was Great Bedwin. It returned two memlx 
Parliament.^ 

The same month, he was at Cricklade — " that villai 
hole, Cricklade. Here, too, the labourers seem mise 
poor. Their dwellings are Uttle better than pig-beds 
their looks indicate that their food is not nearly equ 
that of a pig. Their wretched hovels are stuck upon 
bits of ground on the roadside, where the space has 
wider than the road demanded. In many places they 
not two rods to a hovel. It seems as if they had been s 
off the fields by a hurricane, and had dropped and f 
shelter under the banks on the roadside ! Yeste 
morning was a sharp frost ; and this had set the 
creatures to digging up their little plots of potatoes. I 
whole Ufe I never saw human wretchedness equal to this 
The land all along here is good. Fine fields and pas 
all around, and yet the cultivators of those fide 
miserable ! " 

Cobbett constantly mentions the absorption of i 
farms as a cause of pauperism. " There is one famw 
the north of Hampshu-e, who has nearly 8000 acres of 
in his hand. ... He occupies what was formerly 40 fa 
Is it any wonder that paupers increase ? " " Witl 
Budd, we rode to-day to see the farm of Tull, at Shalb 
in Berkshire. Mr Budd did the same thing with A 
Young twenty-seven years ago. . . . We passed thi 
the parish of Highclere, where they have enclosed comi 
worth, as tillage land, not one single farthing an acre 
never will and never can be. As a common it sSon 
Httle picking for geese and asses, and in the moory pa 
it, a Uttle fuel for the labourer. But now it resJll 
afford nothing." Again on Hounslow Heath, " whid 
sample of all that is bad in soil and villainous^in look. 
this is now enclosed, and what they call ' cultfvated.' 
is a fresh robbery of villages, hamlets and farms 

^ " There stood a thing out in the middle of the place, ab 
feet long, and 15 feet wide, being a room stuck up on unhewec 
pillars about 10 feet high. It was the Town Hall, where th 
mony of choosing the two Members is performed." Cobbett 
a groom who were the members now. " I don't know indeed. 
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doureis' buildings and abodes." Sunning Hill " is a 

ot all made into grounds and gardens by tax-eaters. 

le inhabitants of it have beggared twenty agricultural 

;es and hamlets." Near Ahoston, Kilmston, formerly 

:ge village, has " mouldered into two farms, and a few 

ble tumbledown houses for the labourers." In the 

of Thanet : " Invariably have I observed, that the 

the soil, and the more destitute of woods ; that is to 

, the more purely a corn country, the more miserable 

labourers. ... In this beautiful island every inch of land 

appropriated to the rich. No hedges, no ditches, no 

tons, no grassy lanes : a country divided into great 

; a few trees surround the great farmhouses. All 

rest is bare of trees ; and the wretched labourer had not 

;k of wood, and has no place for a pig or cow to graze, 

even to he down upon. ... It is impossible to have an 

of anything more miserable than the state of labourers 

this part of the country." In Wilts : " It is impossible 

the eyes of man to be fixed on a finer country than that 

^een the villages of Godford and the town of War- 

ter ; and it is not very easy for the eyes of man to 

►ver labouring people more miserable." And over- 

ition was not the cause, for 21 of the 24 parishes 

this vale " had only " 4170 souls, men, women and 

•en." ^ At Frome, a manufacturing town (a sort of 

Manchester) ^ " these poor creatures have pawned 

The whole of the population of the twenty-four parishes 
its to only 11,195, according to the official return to Parlia- 
and mind, I include the parish of Fisher Anger (a suburb of 
city of Salisbury), which contains 893 of the number. I include 
I town of Heytesbury, with its 1023 souls ; and I further include 
i very good and large market town of Warminster, with its popula- 
jof 5000."—*' Rural Rides " (1826). 

•• A very small Manchester indeed, for it does not contain above 
or twelve thousand people, but it has all the flash of Manchester/' 
cloth manufacture had been inflated by the war, and the popula- 
had increased by one-third in six or seven years. Cobbett 
ly praises Warminster : " Everything belonging to it is solid and 
. It is a great com market ; one of the greatest in this part of 
[land ; and here things are still conducted in the good old honest 
Ion/* The com is * * brought and pitched into the market before it 
►Id, land when sold, is paid for on the nail." Almost everywhere 
the com is sold by sample ; " it is sold by juggling in a comer — 
ece is no fair and open market ; the mass of the people do not know 
Utt the prices are/' 

H 
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all their things, or nearly all. All their best clothe 
blankets and sheets, their looms.'' 

At Burghclere, in 1826, he says of the depopu 
" How can it be otherwise, when in the parish of BuT; 
one single farmer holds by lease under Lord Camar 
one farm, the lands that men now living can remen 
have formed fourteen farms, bringing up, in a resp 
way, fourteen families.^ In some instances, these sma] 
houses and homesteads are completely gone — ^in 
the outbuildings are gone, and the house, with 
thatch, broken windows, rotten door-sills, and all thi 
ing to fall, remains as the dwelling of a half-starv< 
ragged family of labourers, the grandchildren, perh 
the decent family of small farmers that formerlj 
happily in this very house." 

Cobbett, a practical farmer, knew what he was 1 
about when he declared that the enclosure of coi 
brought the encloser no profit comparable to the 
entailed on the poor ; while the breaking up of pastu 
kiUing the goose which laid the golden eggs. The w 
the inflated price of corn went down, the land did no 
anything Ukethe clear profit it would have yielded as p; 
and " the turf thus destroyed cannot be restored pr 
in a whole century. Just so was it with regard 
downs in the south and west of England, where tb 
hundreds of thousands of acres, where the turf w 
finest in the world, broken up for the sake of the 
money prices, but now left to be downs again ; and 
will not be downs for more than a century to com 
gentleman of Northumberland told Cobbett th? 
breaking up of pasture there had made the land, 1 
covered again with artificial grasses, unhealthy for 
" Three farmers bought 150 sheep each, out of th( 
flock ; two of them, who put their sheep on the r( 
broken-up lands, lost them all by the rot, except 1 
each case ; while the third, who kept his sheep up 
old pastures, lost not a single sheep." 

Cobbett bitterly compares the state of the laboure: 
that of convicts — the convicts are better off.^ 

1 " The land produces, on an average, what it always pr< 
but there is a new distribution of the produce." 

* " The number of crimes committed in a country is g 
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id impossible to make convicts work at the treadmill 

)ut meat ; but " these poor creatures, that I behold 

J, pass their lives amidst flocks of sheep ; but never does 

j1 of mutton enter their lips. A labouring man told 

at Binley, that he had not tasted meat since harvest ; ^ 

his looks vouched for the statement. . . . OldFortescue 

that ' the English are clothed in good woollen 

ighout/ and that they have * plenty of flesh of all sorts 

^-eat.' Yes ; but at this time the nation was not 

jed," 

tells how he started on one of these rides, with his 

son, fasting, and after a thirteen-mile ride he began to 

the way long, and lost his temper over a little mishap 

a strap. " Had I had a breakfast, it would have been 

at all, and, indeed, matter for laughter. But, now, 

something,''^ 

" Just at this time, my eyes met his (the boy's), in 
which I saw great surprise ; and, feeling the just rebuke, 
feeling heartily ashamed of myself, I instantly changed 
my tone and manner. . . . Now, if such was the effect 
produced upon me by the want of food for only two or 
three hours : me, who had dined well the day before, 
and eaten toast and butter the over-night ; if the 
missing of only one breakfast, and that, too, from my 
own whim — could make me what you call * cross ' 
to a child like this, whom I must necessarily love so 
much — ^how great are the allowances that we ought to 
make for the poor creatures, who, in this once happy 
and now miserable country, are doomed to lead a life 
of constant labour and of half-starvation. I suppose 

ioned to the difference between the common punishment in- 

by the law, and the ordinary mode of living of the Ipwest rank. 

gland, the common punishment of crime is hard labour ; but 

lowest rank of men, if they commit no crime, are condemned to 

rtual hard labour, with no more luxuries than they can get in 
There is, therefore, no adequate punishment for crime in 
ind, and consequently crime prevails there to an enormous 
t." — " Practical, Moral, and Political Economy," by T. R. 
ends, A.B., Trinity College Cambridge (1828), p. 237. 
When he ate at his master's expense. At that time, one-third 
the prisoners in the gaols were poachers. By a refinement of 
elty, a starving man was punished for taking a wild hare or rabbit, 
a in his own garden, if he had one. 
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that, as we rode away from the cottage, we gnawed 
between us, a pound of bread and a quarter of a poi 
of cheese. Here was about five-pence worth at pn 
prices. Even this, which was only a mere snap . . 
would for us two, come to 3s. a week all but a pei 
How, then, gracious God ! is a labouring man, his 
and, perhaps four or five small children, to exist uponl 
or 9s. a week ! Ay, and to find house-rent, clol 
bedding and fuel out of it ? ^ Richard and I ate 
at this snap, more, and much more, than the ai 
of labourers, their wives and children, have to eat 
a whole day, and that the labourer has to work on 
When we got here to Burgclere, we were again as hui 
as hunters. What, then, must be the life of these 
creatures ? " 

He is always pointing out the value of a bit of land to 
labourer. Speaking of the Forest of Dean,^ and of pal 
forests in general, he says : 

*' The only good purpose that these forests ans^ 
is that of furnishing a place of being to labo! 
famihes on their skirts ; and here their cottages 
very neat, and the people look hearty and wdl, 
as they do round the forests in Hampshire. & 
cottage has a pig or two. . . . Some of these foresl 
keep cows, and all of them have bits of ground, cribl 

1 On the 31st of August 1822, Sir Thomas Baring, two other 
magistrates, and five others " who were highly beneficed clerj 
issued a " New Regulation of Allowance to the Poor." These 
trates recommended the officers of every parish to offer 3s. 3d. a' 
from Michaelmas to Lady Day, to every unmarried man, and 48.1 
week from Lady Day to Michaelmas, so that he may be engaged 
work the whole year ; and any unmarried man refusing that oT 
shall not be entitled to any relief. — Cobett's speech (i6th May 183 
Cobbett added that 125 labourers, " most of them among the " 
the county," had been transported, and most of them for life, 
ing behind them 79 wives, and upwards of 200 fatherless children "- 
in Hampshire alone. Cobbett ascribed this misery to Peel's 
Act of 1819 ; but, whether he was right or wron^ on this fie 
debated question, the fact remains that protection did not " pro! 
the labourer from the utmost extreme of wretchedness. 

2 " Is not the estate worth three or four hundred thousand poi 
a year ? And does it yield anything to the public, to whom 
belongs ? " 
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of course, at different times, from the forest ; and to 

what better use can the ground be put ? — ^how happy 

are these people compared with the poor creatures 

about Great Bedwin and Cricklade, where they have 

neither land nor shelter, and where I saw girls carrying 

r lK>nie bean and stubble for fuel ! Those counties, 

!' always but badly furnished with fuel, the desolating 

f and damnable system of paper money, by sweeping 

f away small homesteads, and laying ten farms into one, 

• has literally stripped of all shelter for the labourer. A 

f farmer, in such cases, has a whole domain in his hands, 

■ and this, not only to the manifest injury of the pubhc 

at large, but in open violation of positive law. The poor 

' forger is hanged ; but where is the prosecutor of the 

monopolising farmer, though the law is as clear in the 

one case as in the other ? " 

I And with a sudden insight into what should be the under- 
lliig principle of all laws, he adds : 

"The laws, the management of the affairs of the 
nation, ought to be such as to prevent the existence of the 
temptation to such monopoly,^^ 

It is impossible to remove all temptation to wrong one's 
Si^bonrs ; but our present land laws create temptation, 
f making the stealer of land more secure in his ill-gotten 
I^Bsession than any other robber. Cobbett was no sociaUst, 
lid had little sjnnpathy with the early socialists. He had 
intrinsic quarrel with a society in which there are different 
iders — ^all he demanded was that the labourer should have 
tiat he calls " fair play." Near Petworth, he passed 

"a series of villages all belonging to the Duke of 
Richmond — and I suppose that every inch of land 
that I came through this morning, belongs either to 
the Duke of Richmond, or to Lord Egremont. No 
harm in that, mind, if those who till the land have fair 
play:' 

nd in that part, he thought they did. 

" There is no misery to be seen here. I have seen 
no wretchedness in Sussex ; nothing to be at all 
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compared to that which I have seen in other p 
and, as to these villages in the South Downs, the 
beautiful to behold. Hume and the other histc 
rail at the feudal system; and we, 'enUghtened' 
' free ' creatures as we are, look back with scorn . . 
the vassalage of our forefathers. But, if the m 
were well inquired into, not slurred over, but wel 
truly examined, we should find that the people of 
villages were as free in the days of William Rufi 
are the people of the present day ; and that vassa 
only under other names, exists now as compl 
as it existed then. ... I saw, and with great del 
a pig at almost every labourer's house. The h 
are good and warm ; and the gardens some of the 
best that I have seen in England. What a differ 
good God ! what a difference between this countr) 
the neighbourhood of those corrupt places < 
Bedwin and Cricklade, . . . No society ought to 
where the labourers Uve in a hog-Uke sort of 
. . . Talk of vassals I Talk of villeins ! Talk of J 
Did feudal times ever see any of them, so debase 
absolutely slaves, as the poor creatures who, ir 
* enlightened ' North, are compelled to work fou: 
hours in a day, in a heat of eighty-four degrees ; 
who are liable to punishment for looking out 
window of the factory ! " ^ 

And when all else was working together to oust 
agricultural labourer from his native soil, a new extermii 
(so he thought it) appeared, in the shape of machines ! 
had borne much. With but very little resistance he 
suffered his common-fields to be added to rich men's fc 
his commons to be enclosed, his wages to be fixed 
maximum — ^with penalties for a master who was disj 
to pay more — his poor cottage to be first claimed ov< 
head, and then, when the poverty brought upon him I 
these wrongs had made him "chargeable to the pai 
pulled down lest he should ever return to it. But whe 
machines came, he turned ; he destroyed what he hoi 
beUeved to be the destroyers of the labourer, he set f 

* See note at end of chapter for how the people fared when ( 
into the factories. 
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ricks, so that the com should never be thrashed in the 
hing-machine ; he assembled riotously ; the country 
nearer to a general insurrection than it had been since 
few and evil days of Edward VI. And, as in those days, 
military were called out, and the rioters were shot down, 
taken, and hanged, though the motive of their misdeeds 
only that self-preservation which all the philosophers 
iVe always said is the First Law of Nature. He demanded 
right to live upon the earth, to which he had been 
ght by no will of his own. In return for his labour he 
ked for bread, shelter, clothing, and he saw his already 
small share of these necessaries growing smaller every 
. He saw the wheat growing to the harvest ; he saw 
brown hares running into the coppice — there was food 
around him, that his hands had helped kindly Nature to 
forth. His very village-green had been ploughed to 
w com. But he was hungry and ragged, and those whom 
had helped to enrich were telling him that he ought to be 
thankful they were so generous as to keep hfe in him, 
st next harvest, when he would be wanted again, 
miserable was his condition that it was made an argu- 
nt against freeing the West India negroes. Slaves were 
well off, much better than English labourers.^ It 
asserted that a bell was hung round the neck of the 
der of these gangs of paupers. The statement excited 
ireat indignation and furious protest, but, as it appears, 
mly because Cobbett, mistaking what *' Mr EUman the 
nger " had said, charged the farmers with doing it.^ 
the i6th of March 1830 the Duke of Richmond, in 
•ving for an inquiry into the state of the country, said he 
" remonstrated against the putting of men to draught- 
Irork like horses, with a man to drive them." 

* " As to Lord Suffield, if he really wishes to free slaves, let him go 
lo Wykham in this county (Hants.), where he will see some drawing, 
ike horses, gravel to repair the roads. ... If he will go a little 
arther, he will see convicts at precisely the same work, harnessed 
Q just the same way ; but the convicts he will find hale and ruddy- 
heeked, in dresses sufiiciently warm, and bawling and singing ; 
rhile he will find the labourers thin, ragged, shivering,, dejected 
lortals, such as never were seen in any other country upon earth." — 

Rural Rides," p. 303 (October 1825). 

• See the Political Register, for Cobbett's speech at Lewes, where 
it was denied that Mr Ellman said the bell had been put on by the 
rmers." 
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It is not diflBLcnlt to understand the fury of C 
those he calls " the education canters." He is hi 
of the most striking examples of self -education. E 
the misery of the labourers, and he heard the 
classes attributing their misery to every cause bu 
ones. "The education canters have seen 
(as they call it) and crimes go on increasing 
till the gaols will hardly suffice, though six ti: 
former dimensions." 

" They see the felon better fed and better 
the honest labourer. . . . The tyrant . . . sq 
labourers for gain's sake ; and the corrupt 
and Uterary or tub rogue, find an excuse fc 
pretending, that it is not want of food and 
but want of education, that makes the poo 
wretches thieves and robbers. . . . The causes 
the tax-gatherer presses the landlord, the lai 
farmer ; and the farmer the labourer. He 
at last ; and this class is made so miserab 
felon's life is better than that of a labourer. } 
want any other cause to produce crimes ? . . 
to expect morality in a half-starved mai 
whipped if he do not work, though he has n 
whole day's food, so much as I and my 
snapped up in six or seven minutes up 
Charity down." 

In the days when he went most hungry the | 
were most severe. Thirty-two new ones were 
the reign of George III. Lord Ellenborough 
Act (43 Geo. III. 1803) made it capital to fire a 
keeper, whether he was hit or not, and a youn§ 
hanged for this at Winchester in 1826. Th 
Poaching Act " (Lord Lansdowne's Act, 9 Geo. 
made it transportation to be found in or near a ( 
guns, after dark. To sell game might at any moi 
offence against the law. 

" At last a clause was inserted in the Mutiny . 
effect that if any officer or soldier, without leave 
of the manor under his hand and seal, took or 1 
hare, coney, pheasant, partridge, pigeon, or any 
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krkis, poultry, or fish, or his Majesty's game,' an oflBcer 
" " he fined £5 and a * commanding officer ' 20s. for every 
" ; and for every such offence committed by soldiers 
commanding officer was to pay 20s. under pain of 
Iting his commission (for which in those days he had 
if he refused to pay within two days. Justice 
tti^i says that this " is certainly the most extraordinary 
that can be found on the whole statute books. Shall 
commanding officer pay 20s. or forfeit his commission 
f every sparrow or gudgeon a drummer-boy catches ? " ^ 

. — In 1833, when the Bill to regulate the Labour of Children 
>ries was before the House, a Committee examined witnesses. 
evidence showed that children of between five and six (" the 
age is never under five ") worked from between five and six 
moming to " as long as they can see " in the evening. They 
breakfast as they could. " They eat and work ; there is 
a pot of water porridge, with a httle treacle in it, placed at 
of the machine, and when they have exerted themselves to get 
forward with their work, they take a few spoonfuls, and then 
rk again." They " are treated so cruelly that they dare not 
for their Uves be too late in a moming " ; and " one moming 
^irmter a child was up by two in the moming, when it had only 
from work at eleven ; it then had to go nearly two miles to the 
, where it had to stay at the door till the overlooker came to open 
There was moonlight, and the mother mistook it for the dawn ! 
les the children worked till ten at night. " They appear in 
a state of apathy and insensibiUty as really not to know whether 
' are doing their work or not. ' * They are employed as * ' pieceners. ' ' 
must " keep with the machine." They are sometimes so tired 
they try to take ofE a cording when they have already taken off 
last. " When the billy-spinner sees that, he takes his strap or 
ibiUy-roller, and says, ' Damn thee, close it, httle devil, close it ! ' 
^unites the child with the billy-roller. It is a very difficult thing 
into a mill in the latter part of the day, particularly in winter, 
taot to hear some of the children crying for being beaten for this 
fault." Asked, " How are they beaten ? " witness repUed, 
depends on the humanity of the billy-spinner ; some have 
beaten so violently that they have lost their lives in conse- 
and even a young girl has had the end of a billy-roller 
through her cheek." Witness produced a billy-roller, and 

'** The country gentlemen were labouring under so many priva- 
it was too much to propose to take from them the only solace 
1^ had left."— Sir Charles BurreU (5th April 1821). 
^li the game laws were destroyed, the great inducement to country 
jitlemen to reside on their estates would be taken away." — Sir 
kn. SheUey (5th April 1821). 

^ Nothing can be more oppressive than the present system of the 
be laws." — Mr Justice Willes, in Jones v. Smart (1826). 
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showed the Committee how it was detached from the machinery, 
is " a long and heavy rod, with an iron pivot at each end." 
little pieceners " are more often beaten with it than with 
stick or strap." Once he saw a piecener struck on the face 
billy-spinner with his hand, until his nose bled very much ; ' 
when I said, ' Oh, dear, I would not suffer a child of mine 
treated thus,' the man said, ' How the devil do you know but 
he deserved it ? What have you to do with it ? ' " — Evid 
Abraham Whitehead, a clothier at Scholes. 

Parents used to give their children " a vomit " once a week, to 
off the dust they swallowed. One witness' daughter was 
down and beaten for spreading the tow too thick." When he 
her away, word was sent him that if she returned, " she 
be shifted to another overseer.". There was a great diffi 
** under some overseers, all pieceners from year's end to year's end 
none of them free from black bats " ; while under others, " nc 
them ever have a black bat." All the witnesses agree that the 
cruel punishments took place when the children from long hours 
no longer j&t to work. Some " slubbers " (overseers) encouraged 
children to sing hymns to keep awake, " others would be ' 
them about, and throwing things at them to keep them a 
have not seen a mark upon one of mine since the short hours 
This witness said he would rather have shorter hours, even if 
were lower. " I believe it would bring me into employ ; and 
lost 5d. a day from my children's work, and I got half-a-crown nr 
it would be better." The most hideous feature of the case is, 
was easier for children to get work than men. Parents out of 
lived upon their children — the reason being that children could 
at small frames. If higher frames were used, and older cl 
employed, wages must be higher. In Leeds, the parish officers 
quired whether the children could get work, before relieving 
parents. 

One person in ten of these factory hands was deformed or cri] 
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At a meeting in Suffolk, "a noble lord felt himself entitled 
say that a cry for an alteration in the Com Laws proceeded 
a base, democratic spirit in the country — that wanted cheap " 
for its fellows, no matter what injury the agriculturist susi 
— James Deacon Hume, " Letters to The Morning Chronuk' 

(1834). 

" If asked, why I call our ordinary condition one of scarcity, I rcpl 

that the simple fact of the price of produce being ordinarily yl 

higher in this than in adjacent countries, is a proof of defic"'"' 

supply." — Greg, Letter to Henry Labouchere, E^q. (1842). 

The New Poor Law and the Com Laws cannot exist together] 

Before long there will be only two classes in this country — the very j 

rich, and the very poor." — Joseph Hume (24th June 1842). j^d^ 

" The name of pauper by no means implies ... a man unable 1 
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g to work ... on the contrary the whole of the married 
rs in many of the parishes of the south of England may be 
Y described as paupers. ... It has been found that the idle 
thless paupers nave frequently been rendered so by the hope- 
of their situation ; and when enabled to find constant em- 
it at fair wages, a great change has almost invariably taken 
their conduct." — Letter of Lord Ripon to a Colonial Governor 
by Mr Walter (23rd February 1843). 

E Poor Law of 1834, or, as its authors called it, 
'The Amended Poor Law," was amended in the 
>f the Malthusian doctrines. It dared not carry out 
ioctrines to their fullest extent, but it went as near 
dared. It treated the labourer, however good his 
ter might be, as a criminal, the moment the farmer 
t find it convenient to pay him wages, and it carried 
)ominable principle so far that, like most other cruel 
ijust principles, it defeated its own object. It made 
ition the only ground of relief. Instead of throwing 
elt to the drowning man, it told him that no help 
be given him till he went to the bottom. All out- 
slief was abolished, with no discrimination, no taking 
:count, of the causes which had reduced the man to 
"ism. He was treated as an enemy to the society for 
he had perhaps toiled for forty years — ^he was fed 
than the actual criminals in the gaols. It was a 
ime, but there was more sympathy for a criminal 
3r a pauper. If Nature had not made enough to go 
then we were not our brother's keepers, and Cain 
^ht after all. 

eight years the Commissioners and their Assistants 
i dietaries, to see on how Uttle a pauper could be kept 
and they succeeded in reducing poor rates, but not, 
y had reckoned, by urging the unhappy labourer to 
: exertions. The reason was very different, and is a 
if one were wanted, that there was not too much 
• 

lit 1839 we have a very able report by Mr Tufnell, 
described by Senior as " a very experienced Assistant 
issioner." ^ 
lell begins by referring to Pitt's Act of 1796, "by 

lort on the further Amendment of the Poor Law (1839). Con- 
ic extracts from this Report are given by Senior in his tract on 
30sition to the Poor Law Amendment Bill (1841). 
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which a flood of pauperism was let in, which a few yean 
threatened the destruction of property and civilisati 
It " ordered relief to an industrious poor person by gi 
him relief at his home, and not forcing him into the w 
house." This, which at first sight seems to protect 
labourer, " yet gave the employer power to treat 
labourers as slaves or domestic animals." The wages oi 
unmarried were reduced by the magistrates to the minix 
of subsistence ; those of the married increased only in 
portion to the number of children ; the difference came 
of the rates. Under a natural system, the employer n 
pay the wages necessary to the support of his labou 
during the whole year. But as soon as the parish " bee 
the great source of maintenance, he threw them on it wi 
ever their services ceased to be profitable, and resumed tl 
as soon as they were wanted. ... In agricultural distd 
frost or rain, or ordinary wintry weather occasioned 
dismissal of more than half the labourers." But when 
farmer knew that, if he did this, the men's homes wouk 
broken up and they would be driven into the workho 
he thought twice before turning off his labourers. " T 
services are essential when the mtemiption has ceased, 
he is not certain of getting them back again, if they once 
domiciled in the workhouse, while any other employer has 
equal chance of securing their future services . . . the hi 
ship of sending a labourer and his family to the workho 
the great topic of popular outcry, is the very circumsta 
that forms the labourer's safeguard against being thn 
on the parish, and secures him constant work. And 
how easy it is to make a declamatory speech. . . . Here 
labourer turned out of work, from no fault, perhaps, of 
own, bearing an unexceptional character, wholly unabl 
save while in work, as his earnings are only just enougj 
support him, and yet we insist on breaking up his cottage 
sending him and his family into the worldiouse. I tr 
however, I have made it clear that an infinitely greater b 
ship would be inflicted on the labourers generally by ac 
differently. ... No blame whatever attaches to emplo; 
for turning their men off on such grounds [as the adm: 
tration of Pitt's Act]. . . . Each person reasons, and jui 
thus : — I am willing to pay the wages of my own men, 
I will not, and cannot pay the wages of my neighbour's 
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; and if I am made to contribute to their wages by out- 
* relief being given to them in consequence of my neigh- 
: taming off his men when work is slack, I must meet the 
Jtice by my turning off my men too ; and thus making 
neighbour pay as much for me as I do for him. I have 
d a guardian tell the relieving officer to carry a message 
farmer who had shown some disposition to turn off his 
I during some interruption to his work, occasioned by 
ireather, — ^Tell Mr B., that if he turns off one man, I shall 
I off forty immediately." Perhaps what strikes the 
ent-day reader of these words most forcibly is the proof 
hres of the way in which the labourer's comfort and 
ptness, his home, his wife, his children, his Ufe, his all, 
t tossed from hand to hand with somewhat less care for 
than the shuttlecock player has for the shuttlecock, 
he Appendix to this Commission contains much infor- 
ion on " parochial houses." They are of two sorts, Poor 

Work houses. A Poorhouse gives only lodging; it 
f be used by paupers settled in the parish, or by " the 
tal poor, disabled, or under suspended orders." There 
) regular provision for diet, and little order or discipUne,^ 
te work for private employers and keep themselves ; 
ars receive pay from the parish, and provide their own 
l. The houses are mostly dirty and disorderly. One 
jast is described as " a receptacle for vice and disease." 
letimes there are more young and able-bodied persons 
hese houses than old. 

Workhouse has a Master or Matron, and a dietary (it 
iven, and is very liberal). There is some control, but 
liar work is not a practice. Some of these are called 
ises of Industry. We are told that at Cookham and 
tiey " Parish Farms " were another form of these Houses 
ttdustry. They rarely answered, partly perhaps, as was 
case at Cookham and Putney, because the hours of work 
3 as long as in " private " employment, and the pay was 

arish Farms were tried in some parts, but they rarely 
:eeded. One, at Claypool, four miles from Newark, estab- 
id in 1817, had 60 acres, of which the rent was £110. 
several years it paid expenses, " except maintenance." 

'his refers to parts of Warwickshire, V^orcestershire, Gloucester- 
. and Devon. 
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But '* since the agricultural depression " the produc 
not paid, and the farm is in debt. 

There was one brilliant exception among these farm 
Parish Farm of Cranbrook, the largest parish in the \ 
of Kent, with a population of 3600 and 12,000 acres, 
rates were 8s. 6d. in the £, and the yearly expenses c 
parish were £3183. Weekly wages were 12s., " on \ 
a man is expected to keep a wife and three children "- 
has more " relief is usuaUy given." There were about 
unemployed in winter. Here for fifty years before 1834 
had been a parish farm, " which has kept the rates '. 
than in many adjoining places." The farm was oi 
acres, *' held from Lord Comwallis at a reduced reni 
;f302, by six trustees, " who take it on their own sea 
and have borrowed the capital requisite. There is m 
an honourable agreement between the trustees anc 
parish, and they comn^unicate with a committee, anc 
profit that arises is paid over to the overseers." In * 
sperous times of farming " there was a profit, " in bad 5 
as on other farms, a loss." The trustees then " forbore 
making advances," and for a time the parish did not o 
rates on the farm. So the trustees were able to ra 
themselves, and to reduce the debt to such a sum a 
crops and stock could reasonably be hoped to pay. 
amount annually expended in labour was then about ; 
'* The farm is a direct advantage to the parish to the am 
of £165 a year, under the heads of value of the old Ma 
House used as a poorhouse ; and the supply of wood, 
and potatoes, etc." Labour is suppUed from the poorl 
gratuitously, ** except the small allowance of pence-moi 
The farm employs twenty regular labourers, besides t 
men and boys in the poorhouse. The boys learn every 
of agricultural work, and the farmers take them in prefe 
to boys brought up at home. The last words are the 
jarring note in this account ; but it is possible to 
agricultural work to boys *' brought up at home," anc 
evident that the Cranbrook Farm did good.^ But it ( 
not to have been necessary. Those who till the ground 
produce the actual means of subsistence, ought to be 

^ This farm went on till 1858, when the trustees were in poss 
of a fund of ^^4000, in addition to having given liberal donati 
the parish of Cranbrook. See a leader in Reynolds, September 
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re on the subsistence they produce. Enclosure, with 

[inevitable result, the absorption of small holdings, has 

royed this primary end of agriculture. We have come 

Estate of things in which no man can live on the fruits of 

which he himself has grown, unless he has money 

to produce a great deal more than he needs for 

Even " Uttle culture " is almost unknown to tRe 

\h peasant. In losing his open fields, his commons, 

:hards, he lost his cow, his donkey, his geese, his pigs, 

^became wholly dependent on his weekly wage.^ It was 

laiige enough for any effectual saving, and Qie moment 

he was a pauper. And as soon as he became a 

his parish was always trying to get rid of him. If 

iw of Settlement could anyhow be brought in, he was 

to any other parish which could be called his own.* 

a long time, this was done the moment he seemed, from 

cause, likely to become " chargeable," and his deporta- 

infallibly made him "chargeable." Malthus himself 

with' disgust of these " parish persecutions of men 

families are Ukely to become chargeable," and of their 

)py wives, when near the hour which ought most of 

to appeal to our sympathy. But the labourer, in 

»ming a pauper or a probable pauper, became an addition 

an acre to the rent.^ To save the difference between 

je paid wholly out of his own pocket and a wage paid 

ly out of the pockets of the parish the farmer paid a 

\e so low that parish reUef was necessary, as a witness 

" just to keep his family alive." And to save the 5s. 

:re that he cost the farmer when not wanted his house 

pulled down. So he was driven perforce into the 

bories, and very soon want of employment and starvation 

red him in the face there also, until in 1826 Cobbett found 

digging up a field between Warminster and Westbury, 

The author knows an instance where for more than a generation 
families in a village have done well with bees. The grandfather, 
" ed postman, sells the honey in London, where he has formed a 
[e connection on his old beat. 

When Sir James Scarlett proposed to abolish the power of 
ices to order the removal of paupers, Bennet of Wilts said, if 
was carried, landed proprietors would pull down cottages (24th 
iy 1821). 

■i " Every useless labourer," said a witness of 1834, " is calculated 
add 5s. an acre to the rent of a farm of 100 acres." 
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and found that they were chiefly weavers and spinners 
of work.^ 

Far flora aiming at causing paupers to cease to be pauj 
the whole force of the poor law seemed directed tow* 
turning labourers into paupers, and keeping them st 
Farmers were paid to encourage low wages ; unmarried] 
were paid more than fathers of families to discourage pc 
lation ; and, when this colossal folly had stopped produc 
labour, men were set to work in some parts by digging b 
and fllling them up again. It was a symbol, a most o 
sjonbol, of the whole policy. 

Under the operation of tiie law of 1834, offences aga 
property increased about one-third, and all ofEences 
creased one-fourth. The poor law even failed to break 
spirit of the poor. 

Note. — ^Population 

"An Abstract of the Population and Parish Regi 
Returns for 1821," ordered to be printed by the Hoi» 
Commons, 2nd July 1822, gives these figures : 



In the Year 
1700 
1710 
1720 

1730 
1740 

1750 
1760 
1770 
1780 
1790 
1801 
181X 
1821 

1 « 



Population, England and "9 
5.475,000 
5.240,000 
5,565,000 
5,796,000 
6,064,000 
6,467,000 
6,736,000 
7,428,000 

7.953.000 
8,675,000 

9,168,000 

12,596,000 

i4.39i,ooo« 

the manufactories ikn 



What a curious spectacle this is : 
the people back again upon the lancf\ " — ** Rural Rides." 

* Two things must be clear from these figures ; first, that up to 
population increased very slowly, and secondly, that it increased fasti 
not slower when the hard times set in. 
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CHAPTER Xn THE HARVESTS OF THE 

'i THIRTIES 

^•« The average price of wheat in the market of Hamburg for the 
three years has been 33s. 6d. a quarter — at Mark Lane, 6 is. 2d. 
kt produced the wretchedness, starvation, riots, rick-burning last 
lter,but the high price of bread, and the enormous tithes and taxes ? 
people are starving — yes, starving in the streets ; and the Corn 
are the great cause of their sufferings." — Joseph Hume, in 
B31 (moving for a Committee to inquire into the Com Laws). 
» How had the Com Laws operated ? There was not one of their 
ships who did not know that the period between 18 15 and 1833 
not one of prosperity to the various interests connected with 
iculture. His noble friend near him (Lord Western) assented to 
remark that this period had been one of suffering. During that 
iod, they had the exclusive Com Law of 18 15. The object of that 
was, to impose restrictions on the importation and raise the price 
com higher than in other parts of Europe. . . . Such a system was 
" ^erse to the nature of things. Providence would not permit such 
" leme to succeed, and those who promoted it, saw their plans most 
illy defeated. . . . He would boldly assert, that there never was a 
iod of modem times, in which the agricultural interest suffered 
much as in 1 82 1 and 1822, when they had all the advantages which 
law of 1 815 could confer on them." — Earl FitzwiUiam on his First 
»lution (on the average Price of Com in England), 14th May 1833. 
i-" It is manifest that the landed interest have mistaken the means 
source of their prosperity. At the end of nearly twenty years of 
of their own nostrum, accompanied by an immense reduction of 
:es — in the second year of abundant harvests — with a protection 
lounting to a total prohibition of foreign com . . . the distress of 
iculture is such that it is proclaimed from the Throne, and re- 
.ted in both Houses of Parhament." — James Deacon Hume, 
^Letters to The Morning Chronicle (1834)." 

fcX THEN Lord FitzwiUiam hurled his terrible figures 
\W at the Lords, it was urged as an excuse for doing 
jpthing, that the Corn Laws had been changed three times 
■ready in eighteen years. 

^Western's fears for the effect on the minds of the lower 
bders, when they found themselves no better off in peace 
Iban in war, were most amply realised. From 1817 to 
'832 the country was in a state of smouldering insurrection, 
the people had been taught by starvation to regard their 
letters as their enemies. But the agitators, though perfectly 
iwaxe that high prices did not mean high wages, did not 
lirect their agitation against the Corn Laws. The Spencean 
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Societies, the Hampden Societies, the monster meetings, 
riots, were to obtain parliamentary reform. The pec 
believed that Repeal of the Com Laws and all other refoi 
would immediately follow that great measure which g 
members to Leeds, Birmingham and Manchester, insl 
of to Old Sarum, Great Bedwin, and Corfe Castle.^ i 
indeed, the Com Laws could never have been repealed « 
the manufacturing interest was able in some degree 
counterbalance the agricultural. In 1831, when Hunt \ 
that the Com Law crippled our foreign trade, Sir J 
Brydges retorted that it did not, but if it did, " our /or 
trade is not to be put in competition with the landed itUert 
There was another reason why the Com Laws rece 
from the foreground of grievances. Bread was no loi 
dear. The harvest of 1831 was the first of the five g 
harvests of the Thirties. Between 1832 and 1835, d 
wheat was grown in England than ever before ; but 
fulfilment of the aims of protectionists had its drawba* 
There was too much com ! The bounty of Nature was 
done — four mild winters and fom* plenteous harvests i 
prices down, till for the whole of 1834 ^^ monthly ava 
reached 50s., and in December the price was 42s. A 
harvest in 1835 it was 37s. Village-greens had I 
ploughed up, and wastes cultivated at ruinous cost, that] 
might be fed on wheat, and distillers might use it inst 
of barley. The Agricultural Interest was in the deq 
depression. 

1 In 1827 Hume presented a petition from " the starving Weave 
Blackburn. " Petitioners say that for many years they have suff 
" more than language can express. Hundreds of them, tiieir yt 
and children, have died from absolute want. The petitioners 
human beings, and worship the same God, why then should the; 
so oppressed in their native land ? Why should they who laJ 
16 hours per day, not obtain for that labour food and clot 
for comfortable existence ? There is a point where etuLurana 
comes a crime, and they have reached it." They think their sn 
ings originate " from the people not being represented in the Hous 
the Com Bill, " that monstrous monopoly of the landed interest, 
which Bill was passed while the House was surrounded with soldii 
All may be traced to the want of representation of the people. T 
ask for " reform, the ballot, and universal su£Erage, and humbly] 
that the House will begin the godlike work by repealing the < 
Bill." The House at first doubted whether it could receive a pet 
which said that a Bill was passed when it was surrounded by sok 

t finally ordered the petition to lie on the table and to be printc 
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he Marquis of Chandos, referring to the several Com- 
bes on A^cultural Distress, said that of 1821 was fully 
Aed as to the distress, but expressed a hope that agn- 
irists would be able to Uve on the savings of more 
perous times, while waiting for more prosperous times 
turn. But now, in 1833, this new Committee expresses 
ars that everything is changed, except the distress. The 
igs are all out gone ; credit is falling, resources in 
ral are exhausted. The Committee now say that the 
ess *'is not ephemeral, but permanent." Landlords 
suffered as well as farmers. Chandos knew of land 
h used to let at 35s. or 37s. an acre, and lets now for 
to 17s, " The landlord being reduced was compelled to 
. more severely on the tenant, and the tenant, in self- 
ice, was compelled to curtail the labourer. . . . Already 
t were whole parishes the rent of which was absorbed 
le poor rates. If this state of things is not put a stop 
lie whole frame of society will go to pieces. The fee 
le of the land must soon be in the hands of the paupers." ^ 
lis had the sacrifice of the poor to the rich brought the 
:hiest country on earth. 

id then, in 1836, Nature's temper changed. Spring 
told and dry, crops were only just medium, and not well 
1. Wheat rose slowly to 58s. In 1834 there had been 
iiltural distress ; in 1837 there was " depression " in 
ifactures. Under the Com Laws, Agriculture and 
if actures were like the man and woman of a weather- 
5 — ^never both enjoying the air together. There were 
•es. The Bank Restriction caused some of them, but 
Sect would not have been so disastrous if goods could 
been exchanged for com.^ The harvest of 1837 was the 

st February 1834. 

rhe consequence is, that ail the remittances from America, in 
snt for goods or debts, are no longer available. . . . Cotton and 
articles have also become of no value . . . for they cannot be 
— Manchester Times. 

Tien I went into Normandy and Brittany, what said the 
uis and the Bretons ? Why, said they, ' Admit our com, and 
re'U see whether anybody can prevent the importation of your 
'actures into France. We are millions willing to clothe our- 
in the garments you send us, and you have millions of hungry 
s to take our com.' " — Dr Bowring at Manchester (loth 
aber 1838). "The hostile character of the tarifi, now being 
d in the United States, arises entirely from your Com 
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smallest for five years. That autumn and winte 
weather was terribk, the spring was cold. In the 
week of August wheat was 77s., and there was ever 
spect of a wet harvest. In September all the bondei 
in the kingdom was let out, and in October prices : 
64s., but by January 1839 wheat was at 8is. 6d. 
was great distress in manufacturing districts, but a§ 
tural wages rose a Uttle, so it was triumphantly procL 
that high prices really did mean high wages; ai 
February 1040 Lord Morpeth told three members c 
new " Anti-Corn Law Association " that they would aJ 
overturn the monarchy as the Com Laws. And ind 
was industriously insinuated that the Anti-Corn 
Movement was a republican movement, for overtu 
both Church and State. 

The Anti-Corn Law League was founded in March 
It soon had a mighty ally. The weather began to 
against the Com Laws. The spring of 1839 was we 
cold. So much foreign com was let out of bond th 
July the price was 67s. lod. ; but harvest prospects 
tinued so bad that, though more foreign com was le 
wheat was 72s. 3d. in August. September was wet, an 
com was so damp and unripe that it could not be us< 
it was mixed with dry, sound, foreign com ; and instc 
getting Irish wheat from Ireland we were obliged to 
foreign wheat to Ireland, to mix with her damp unri] 
grain. The harvest of 1840 was small. We had no\ 
five successive bad harvests, but the landed interes 
protesting that the Corn Laws had nothing to do wil 
distress. Lord Melbourne had said, in the House of I 
that he had heard many mad ideas in his Uf e, but, befon 
the idea of repealing the Com Laws was the maddest. 

The Chartists were causing alarm, and the miser 
want of employment were so terrible that emigratio 
talked of as the only remedy.^ In 1841 one person • 

Laws." — Mr Addington, Envoy to Washington (Quoted b^ 
Fitzwilliam at Doncaster, October 1843). 

1 " And really if we will not allow the food to come to thei 
only merciful to send them where the food is produced. ] 
God's name, why are they to be driven from their homes, \ 
provisions were as low as they were in 1836, they would get 
of employment, as, on the admission of the farmers themselvc 
did then ? "—Mr VilUers (ist April 1840). 
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'ery deven in all England was a pauper. The poor were 
iting bread made of stuff that they could draw out of their 
oatibs in strings — and not enough of that. Prices were 
ling. Consumption was falling. And this was after a 
darter of a century of the Corn Laws, which were to ensure 
rod and work for all. " Everybody in short was taxed for 
ie benefit of everybody else." ^ 

The sophistries about the benefits of dear bread did not 
apose on the working classes. At a league meeting at 
Uham, a working man begged Cobden to tell Sir Robert 
eel the conclusion he had come to, after thinking about 
16 Com Laws for twenty years. 

" When provisions are high, the people have so much 
to pay for them that they have Uttle or nothing left to 
buy clothes with : and when they have Uttle to buy 
clothes with, few clothes are sold : and when there are 
few clothes sold, there are too many to sell : and when 
there are too many to sell they are very cheap ; and 
when they are very cheap, there cannot be much paid 
for making them : and consequently the manufacturing 
working man's wages are reduced, the mills are shut up, 
business is ruined, and general distress is spread through 
the country. But when as now the working man has 
the said 25s. [the fall in the price of wheat] in his 
pocket, he buys more clothing with it, ay, and other 
articles of comfort too, and that increases the demand 
for them, and the greater the demand, you know, 
makes them rise in price, and the rising in price enables 
the working man to get higher wages and the master 
better profits." ^ 

It was becoming evident that the next General Election, 
)w very near, must be fought on the Com Laws. Chiefly 
ring to our restrictions on the import of com, Russia 
^eden, America, and France had adopted retaUatory 
riffs. Dr Bowring, who had been sent on an official visit 
the countries in the German Customs Union,^ reported 
at, in consequence of the English obstruction to the import 
grain and timber, capital in Germany was being diverted 

^ Cobden. 2 Quoted in Cobden's " Speeches," i. 251. 

' The Zollverein. 
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to manufactures ; that the German agriculturists 
naturally eager for the removal of the protective duti 
manufactures, which they could purchase more ch 
from England : but that they were met by the argo 
that England would never reciprocate by opening s 
market for return purchases of grain, " as her landlord 
agriculturists were far too mighty to be overthrown, or 
shaken." As long ago as 1825, Husldsson had tol< 
Commons that several foreign countries were not on 
distress owing to our exclusiop of their corn, but th 
revenge they were proceeding to shut out our n 
factures. 

At the General Election of 1841 all the interests ralli 
the Conservatives. The Whigs were deservedly discrec 
They had lost faith in themselves . They could not carry 
own measures in a Parliament of their own summo 
Lord John Russell's fixed duty on corn of 8s.^ a qn 
was the finishing stroke — the agriculturists saw in a 
duty the doom of protection. It would have to be drc 
in a serious scarcity, and to restore it might be impos 
There had not been such a rout of Whigs since 1784. 
had a majority of more than 90. He was returned tosu] 
Protection, but the very day he moved the Vote of Wa 
Confidence he warned his party that he meant to alte 
Sliding Scale. 

On the nth of March 1842 he proposed the most im 
ant Budget ever brought before a British ParUamenI 
did not repeal the Corn Laws, but it made their sj 
repeal inevitable. As Peel unfolded his scheme fo 
viving trade by reducing the 1200 duties which ham] 
it, " an angry and impatient House " listened to 
well aware that, if it did not support him, the Conserv 
party would be scattered as sheep without a shep 
The crisis was acute. Ever since 1838 the Whigs had 
piling up a deficit, until the country was £7,502,000 be 
hand, in five years. Something must be done, and 
was the only man strong enough to do it. He aske 

1 8s. a quarter, the proposed duty, was equal to the entire i 
the land. " Middling land will yield 3 quarters (24 bushels) 
acre. Three times 8s. is 24s. Good land will yield 5 quarters, 
times 8s. is 40s." — Greg, Second Letter on Scotch Farm: 
England (1842). 
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ioose what it would do ? ** Will you have recourse to the 
itched expedient of continued loans ? I should think 
was disgracing the situation I hold if I consented to such 
paltry expedient. I cannot consent to any proposal 
increasing taxation on the great articles of consumption 
the labouring classes of society. I can prove to you that 
have reached the limits of taxation on articles of consump- 
and even of revenue. Shall I revive the tax on salt, 
ther, or beer ? Shall I increase the tax on railways ? 
on gas ? Instead of looking to taxation on consumption, 
is my duty to make an earnest appeal to the possessors 
JDl property.'"^ 
Ws plan was for a great reduction of duties, and for an 
me Tax. He would remove all prohibitory duties, and 
nee all which hampered manufacturers. He had already 
before the House his new Com Law. He proposed " a 
ble duty," to rise and fall inversely with the market, 
the duty never to exceed 20s. a quarter for wheat, or to be 

than IS." 
Compared with Wellington's, of 1828, Peel's Bill of 1842 
an immense reduction. The Bill of 1828 made the im- 
duty 33s. 8d., when wheat was under 51s., and 26s, 
, when wheat was 60s. Peel's Bill made it 12s. In 1828, 
en wheat was at 66s., the duty was 20s. 8d. It was now 
In 1828, when wheat was at 70s., the duty was los. 8d. 
i was now 4s. Peel's Bill was intended to obtain an 
.verage duty of 8s. a quarter, the amount which Lord John 
ussell's Bill of the year before had proposed as a fixed duty, 
►ut Peel's Bill had a clumsy arrangement for what were 
iealled " rests " — ^that is, from 55s. to 53s. (inclusive) the 
BUty was the same (17s.) ; and from 69s. to 67s. (inclusive), 
(flie duty was 5s. The effect of this on the keeping back of 
sports when wheat was at 67s., in the hope of saving is. 
la quarter if the price rose to 70s., must be obvious. 
; The out-and-out protectionists were greatly alarmed, not 
iOnly at such a lowering of the import price, but at the Budget 
as a whole.^ Live cattle were to be admitted — ^in imaginar 
tion, they saw all the herds of the boundless Western Prairies 
travelling to the sea-coasts of America, as before the Deluge 

* Some of them said in 1846 that their hearts sank within them 
vrhen they observed that Peel did not support this Bill by any of the 
U'guments for protection. 
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the beasts travelled to the Ark. The speeches of Mr 
Miles, the member for East Somerset, in particular, conji 
up such terrific pictures that many a farmer hurried 
beasts to market, and sold them for what he could get, b« 
the " miUions of bulls and oxen " could arrive from Ohi( 
A great deal was said, as always, on the peculiar bur< 
of Agriculture. Cobden exposed the falsity of these asj 
tions.^ As for the four or five burdens complained 
everyone knew that the land was liable to them by 
Common Law, which had been in existence for centuries 
centuries. He showed how the " burden " had been dea 
ing. For one himdred and fifty years after the Conqi 
the land contributed nineteen-twentieths of the w 
revenue. From that time to the reign of Richard III. 
proportion was nine-tenths ; thence to the time of Mai 
was three-fourths ; to the end of the Commonwealth it 
one-half ; to the time of Anne, one-fourth ; in the reig 
George L, one-fifth ; of George IL, one-sixth ; for the 
thirty years of George III. it was one-seventh. From : 
to 1816 it was one-ninth ; and from that time to 
present, one-twenty-fifth. " The land tax was a frauds 
evasion, for it was in reality a substitution for feudal tenn 
He quoted Blackstone on the commutation of feudal sen 
into a land tax of 4s. in the £ on the real rental. "1 
can anyone suppose that land would always remaii 
the valuation of 1692 ? " And yet it is upon that valua 
that the land tax is charged. Lingard has justly aca 
the landowners of refusing to extend to their tenants 
benefits which they derive from the commutation, 
the House suppose that the advantages derived by 
Oswald Moseley, as lord of the manor of Manchester, 
worth £150,000 a year, were the same as those enjoyec 
other lords of that manor years back ? ^ No one res 

1 " Why, the land had borne those burdens before Com Laws 
thought of. The only tax which was a real burden on land 
the land tax, an example of legislative fraud scarcely surpasse 
the Com Laws" (14th March 1842). 

2 He gave instances of the inequalities of assessment, taking 
valuation for the property tax of 18 16. Middlesex paid 10 
the £, Lancashire only ijd., Yorkshire 4jd., Buckingham 
IS. 2d., Rutland lod., Staffordshire 8d., Hertfordshire 
Norfolk 2jd., Sussex is. 2d., Westmoreland is. 2d., Bee 
IS. 2jd., and Cumberland only ijd. In Marylebone the tax 
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fiite Cobden, and prove that land was unfairly burdened, 
by 230 to 115 the House declined to inquire " whether 
peculiar burdens affect the landed interest." ^ 
ut Peel heard it all. 

"We all remember the long parliamentary duel 
between Peel and Cobden, by which the great struggle 
of the two contending principles was brought to a 
final issue . . . and some of us remember how Cobden, 
as he watched night after night his great antagonist, 
writhing under his answerable arguments, saw by the 
workings of his face, long before his public avowal, 
that reason and conscience had done their work, and 
that the victory was won." ^ 

iree abundant harvests followed — once more, to the 
ig masses. Com Laws seemed to matter little. Trade 
^ed, crime diminished. Cobden's free trade speeches 

driven home to Peel by the happy spectacle of pro- 
3US years. The two magnificent harvests of 1843 and 

did as much to revive trade as Peel's Budget. At once 
)erism ceased to increase. Even the very cold winter 
J44 caused the better-fed labourers less suffering than 
vinters before it. The Anti-Corn Law agitation flagged 
iderably — ^the Railway Mania was at its height. 

., in Liverpool it was less than the tenth of a penny. In Oxford 
3 IS., in Bath i Jd., and in Winchester 3jd. " The reason was 
►us. In some counties towns had grown up. But why should 
msumer be called on to pay an increase of taxation, and rental 
be exempted ? " 

[e might state as a proof of the absurdity of saying that the 
rate was a peculiar burden upon land, that the amount of rate 
in London was greater than that paid in all Yorkshire." — 
rs (14th March 1841). 

[r Ward's Motion. Ward's long and most interesting speech 
I of information on the incidence of taxation, 
'allet. 
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CHAPTER XIII.— THE ADMINISTRATION 

THE POOR LAW 

" The natural right of man . . . is that he shall support himi 
the fruits of the earth produced by the sweat of his brow ; the 1 
society confer the property of the soil on individuals . . . and th 
of England, by the system of entails and primogeniture, conf( 
sustain this monoply, and render the poor man wholly depend 

the wages of hired labour The Poor Law, then, which sends tl 

tressed poor man back to the land for his necessities, is not an a 
sion on property, but is only a just compensation to the 

WORKER FOR THE INVASION MADE UPON HIS RIGHTS BY THE ] 

POLisiNG LAWS OF SOCIETY." — Mr Crawford (opposing the 8 
reading, 17th June 1842). 

*' He regretted that her Majesty's Ministers had not 
a more humane and constitutional view of the question, tl 
this unfeeUng law. And what has it done ? Has there beea 
thing but brooding discontent, ever ready to break out in 
violence, or to avenge itself by secret mischief ? . . . Tht 
law affects to protect the great landed interests first, and ne: 
manufacturing interests, by the oppression, the very destruci 
those upon whom those elevated interests rest." — Mr Walter, 
debate on the New Poor Law (23rd February 1843). 

UNDERLINGS alwajrs catch the spirit of their s 
iors. The spirit of the contrivers of the Poor L 
1834 was reflected in every Master of a Workhouse h 
country. The maddened people resorted to outrage, 
fires began again. A perfunctory inquiry, undertak 
the hope of hushing up the scandals, itself provoked so 
a scandal that further hushing-up became imposs 
The cruel law did not even reduce pauperism. In the 
angry debate of 17th June 1842 Cobden told the House 
if this distress continued, the whole country must be 
state of insurrection, and all their standing army wouli 
be enough to maintain peace. It was now clear thai 
incredible harshness had been shown to people in dis 
through no fault of their own. One member after an 

^ " I shall give a summary of the facts stated, i. Separat 
families, even to that of mother and sucking child. 2. Exc 
punishment of young and old. 3. Flogging of adult girls I 
Master. 4. Harsh treatment of aged men by washing with p 
cold water, and by insufficient clothing. 5. Poverty of feedinj 
ducing disease. 6. Indiscriminate mixture of profligate and virt 
— Crawford (17th June 1842). 
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to read letters from his own constituents. Wallace told 

in Glasgow there were 12,000 persons upon the relief 

* This, however, does not show the numbers who are out 

mpioymeni, as individuals do not generally apply for relief 

they have the means of support by selling or pawning 

ir furniture or clothing,^^ ^ 

Idan said that at Leeds for the last twelve months not 

in five of the working classes had had half- work, a great 

had had none at all. " You may see them loitering in 

lanes, looking on where any kind of labour is going on, 

ions to earn a shilling. Many of industrious habits and 

[food morals, and of a manly independent character, are 

as a last resomrce, to parish rehef. As to wages, that 

not the question ; work is what is craved for. Wages 

in the conscience of the master, he can get his work done 

[anything he can find it in his heart to give." ^ 

Benjamin Hall said there were 7091 paupers in 
rlebone, or one in twenty — " an extraordinary state of 

"There is no mode of public relief to which the indigent 
have a greater repugnance than that afforded by the 
ouses. Degraded as these classes had become in England in 
uence of its former ill-administered poor laws, this repugnance 
found to be a principle so powerful even there, that it was 
ited as the fundamental one in the new system recently estab- 
in that country." Parishes were asked whether there would 
fewer applications for reUef , if managers had it in their power to 
id all paupers to a poorhouse. The reply was that the applications 
Id be diminished, " though in some cases it is added that the 
ividuals refusing relief in this form would starve. As if any man 
starve when he has an abode thrown open for his reception 
support." — Report on the State of Pauperism in Berwickshire, 
George Tumbull of Abbey Bathans, W.S., Edinburgh, 1838. 
"The money price of labour, Ukethe money price of everything 
I, depends upon two things only, first, the quantity of money in 
country ; and, secondly, the proportion between the supply of, 
the demand for, the article to be sold. If a country contains a 
ion of labourers, but only capital enough to afford employment 
half that number, the poor fellows will bid against each other, and 
ler than not obtain work, will accept the scantiest pittance of 
tH^es." — ^The True Consequences of the Repeal of the Com Laws, 
t/T, Thornton, 1841. 

•' One-third of the working men in that neighbourhood [Sheffield] 
tore out of employment. A great proportion of the remainder were 
luployed only three days a week. Those at work subscribed some- 
ling from their wretched pittance to relieve the distress and keep off 
le parish others who had no work at all." — Mr Ward, on the Distress 
: the Country (7th February 1843). 
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things in the wealthiest parish of the metropolis, w 
aristocracy resided." He gave figures to prove thai 
London, the price of wheat from year to year ap 
regulate, not only the amount paid for provisions, 
the number of paupers." And the price of one year 
the number of paupers next year. " When food is • 
home trade is destroyed " — ^wages all go for food. T 
obvious as to seem almost a truism, and yet fame 
fessors of political economy had gravely laid dc 
doctrine that the best thing for the poor was dear 
ordinary times, and half-rations in bad times. 

The attack on the Administration of the Poor Lav 
Fielden said many of the poor would rather die thar 
relief from the guardians.^ Crawford brought a ten 
dictment. He instanced particular Unions. 
Bridgewater Union the new system began in Marc 
" In August the dietary was reduced. In Se] 
disease began." The protests of the medical offic 
unheeded. " Spare diet, roonxs crowded to pestile 
posure of the healthy to contagion, the consequence 
and death, and all this going on for six years. Se 
Union was worse still." It W2^ admitted by Sii 
Graham that in one or two districts relief had to I 
" aided by the presence of a troop of horse." ^ 

The climax of the Amended Poor Law was rea 
the Andover Union. 

In March 1846 a Select Committee began to inqu 
a state of things which had reached the height of j 
scandal.* The answers of the witnesses examinee 
us to reconstruct for ourselves the whole inner wor] 
the poor law. The Committee found that gi 

1 " We had the best people in the world to govern, an< 
country was worse governed than any other." Fielden's 
Act of 1847 limited the hours of work to ten, and on Saturda 

2 From 1834 to 1842 there were 2354 petitions against 
Poor Law, with nearly 1,000,000 signatures, and 113 infav 
with 2617 signatures. 

' There had already been two investigations. The Sel 
mittee (composed of Mr Manners Sutton, Mr Disraeli, M 
Wortley, and others) was to inquire into " the conduct of 
Law Commissioners and their late Assistant Commissi( 
Parker, with reference to the two former Investigations, an( 
the circumstances under which the Poor Law Commissi one 
on Mr Parker to resign." 
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icided cases without seeing applicants. The Master of 
adover Workhouse had reduced the diet below the scale 
dered by the Commissioners in 1836 — a scale soon found to 
i itself too low. It was proved that some of the paupers 
ere in the habit of eating raw potatoes, grain, and refuse 
iOd, thrown to hogs and fowls. There were charges of gross 
Imorality against the Master, and that of drunkenness 
as certainly proved — it was asserted that he was once drunk 
hen reading prayers . He had compelled a young woman 
t carry the cofi&n of her dead infant through the town to the 
anetery, the porter who went with her being forbidden 
y carry it. It was the custom to set the paupers to crush 
ones for manure. The crushing was done with a heavy 
immer or rammer, and was excessively fatiguing. The 
retched paupers used to eat the gristle and marrow of these 
Wies and scrambled for them, though they were " all over 
fties," and often decomposed. They almost fought over 
k** fresh " bone, and the man who got it had to hide it from 
^ rest, to eat it when alone. The stench was horrible, so 
{Krible that a year after " bone-crushing " was introduced, 
[petition on its injurious effects was presented to Parlia- 
>ent by another Union, but the Poor Law Commissioners 
imed no order for its discontinuance until November 1845. 
Of course distressed persons were ready to endure any- 
hing but absolute starvation rather than go into Andover 
Workhouse, and McDougal had been heard to say exultingly 
hat " the bone-tub had driven them away." It was ad- 
mitted that the bone-dust was put up to auction in the 
oard-room, at a sort of mock auction. The Rev. Chris- 
bpher Dodson, for several years Chairman of the Board, 
I described as an excellent man of business, but excessively 
arsh. " He is too passionate a nun, too hasty by half, he 
[teaks in a way to the poor that frightens them, and if a 
Qardian ventured to differ from him, he was " very severe 
ideed." ^ His replies show astonishing callousness. 
Wien asked about the circumstances of applicants, he does 
ot know. What became of their poor furniture when they 
^ere forced into the house ? " He never asked." ^ What 

^ Evidence of Mundy, a guardian. 

' It appears that neighbours sometimes found room for the furniture 
their own houses, but the chance of the owners ever being able to 
<e it again was small indeed. 
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wages had they been receiving ? " He never 
Even the aged and infirm were treated with great bj 
An old man, between seventy and eighty, was set 
stones. He was nearly blind, and had to put his o 
and waistcoat to mark his way.^ 

The dietary, "reduced" by McDougal from th 
put forth by the Commissioners, consisted almost 
of bread, gruel, and cheese, with 8 oz. of meat and 
bacon per week for men, and 6 oz. of meat and 4 oz. 
for women. On this the men had to pound 112 lb. 
dust a day. The dietary had been got down to bet 
2d. and 2s. 3d. a week — ^less than 4d. a day ; 7 oz. 
and I oz. of cheese was the dinner of an able-bod 
No one knew how the quantity had been arrived a 

The most shocking thing of all was the revelatic 
medical arrangements.^ It came out that the ] 
Guardians " would probably " refuse medical at 
in a confinement to a woman with four childrei 
husband's wages were 8s. a week. There was a 
bounty on amputations, as they were paid for se; 
A man was frost-bitten in both toes, and a medic 
advised amputation of both his legs. The mai 
family resisted ; he was taken to the Haslar Hospit 
the doctors said the operation was unnecessary, " 
man has his legs still." 

This story is from the evidence of Mr Chadwic 
part in the history of the New Poor Law is a stri 
ample of how great public scandals come about, 
those poUtical blunders which are worse than ci 
the work of a very few, who often seem hardly 
what they are doing — ^till it almost seems as thoug 
which has disgraced a nation was committed by n 
all. During the debate on the Poor Law of Febnu 
Mr Walter denounced a certain " document," of i 
authorship. The cutting down of the dietary, ai 
of the most odious features of the administration of 

1 Questions 4035-4036. 

2 General Johnson said he knew a case where a sick man 
twenty-nine miles, backwards and forwards, over the union 
of relief : the medical man did not see him till the third dj 
died on the fourth. *' Whether it was the misfortune or 1 
an individual that made him a pauper, he was dealt with ii 
way." 
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ippeared to have been suggested by this " document," 
was not intended for publicity, and was not even an 
r," but only " instructional." Before the Commis- 
Inquiry,Chadwick, with extreme reluctance, admitted 
e was tne author.^ It was very doubtful whether the 
Poor Law Commissioners understood what they had 
[ to ! So that an informal " instructional " docu- 
had been for nearly ten years the authority for the 
of the Dodsons and McDougals, who while making the 
ouses little hells on earth, were driving the poor into 
But the moment the system was exposed everyone 
med all responsibiUty, or even knowledge. 
Dne ever accused the poor of these times of being un- 
j to work. It was known that they were willing, 
"ore to treat them worse than convicts was to con- 
all moral distinctions, and to make the law a foolish 
icked farce. It was thought an excellent idea to 
the employment of paupers more degrading, harder, 

Ldwick had been one of the Commissioners on the inquiry 
ed to the " Amendment Act," and seems to have thought that 

to some extent the right of independent action (Evidence 
T. Frankland Lewis). The " document " purported to be 
ictional to Churchwardens, Overseers, etc It was dated 
ch 1836. Chadwick, when compelled to admit that he wrote it, 
t " a hasty paper, hastily drawn up," merely for the informa- 

the Commissioners. The Bishops of London and Chester, 
rges Bourne, and others of the Commission, had *' modified " 
e ** coarser food " recommended only meant household 

of wheaten bread. Was not the brown bread " at the Club 

" also '* coarser food " ? Sir T. F. Lewis swore that he never 
J paper — or if he did, " the worst things " were not in it. (It 
J evident that it was hurried through one afternoon, in Lewis' 
;.) " Of this I am confident, that it never was, or any one 
f it, brought under my consideration, though I was in constant 
tnce, and had not left the Board that day earlier than four 

... It is a most cautious and able document, prepared as I 
entirely by Mr Chadwick. It is not an order, it is instructions ; 
: illegal to disobey it — one thing, I would rather have had my 
and cut off than have issued that." — Evidence before the 
Committee of Inquiry (1846). 

he strength of the " document," auditors were to disallow 
; for marrying paupers, or churching women, or christening 
1, not receiving relief in the workhouse. They were also to 
7 charges for tolling bells at paupers' funerals, and the coffins 
>ers were not to be covered with black cloth. Anyone who 
it seen a pauper coffin will reaUse the brutality of such an 
iction." 
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less well fed, kss well paid, than ordinary labour, 
difficult to find harder work; but stone-breaking hi 
advantage of calling into play muscles which artisa 
not generally use. As the miserable creatures couJ 
get work, they can have deserved this treatment oi 
the assumption that poverty is in itself a crime, 
moment the poor man was not required by his bett( 
became an offender. Considerable ingenuity was disj 
in making his work degrading. Paupers were kept sts 
all day in the parish pound, or were imprisoned in a 
pit, or were marched up and down all day on the y 
green, or made to sit in a fixed spot, or sent on i 
messages, or put to mend the roads which requir 
mending — "in short, the petty vexations which, un 
fearful warning of 1830, the overseers ventured to infl 
But had the authorities not been more stupid tha 
paupers, they would have known that it was them 
who were degraded and humiliated. They were in j 
they possessed authority, and they had used their 
in such a manner that masters could not afford to 
fair day's wage for a fair day's work. This aspect of th 
never struck them. Cobbett commented indignantly < 
" superlative baseness " of the English country gentl 
who knew that the taxes were £6o,ooo,oooand the pooi 
£7,000,000 yet never uttered a word against the taxe 
were incessantly railing at the poor rates, " thougt 
(and they know it) the taxes that make the pau 
But it was not only the taxes.^ Enclosure went for ( 
great deal in the misery of the labourers. Enclosiu 
left them nothing to fall back upon. It is a cruel stor 
the worst part of the tragedy is that even now we c 
realise that the poor have been robbed. We may 

^ Senior, On the Opposition to the Poor Law Amendmei 
1 84 1. " Do you do the road no good ? " said Mr Hall to a 
gang apparently employed on the roads of an Oxfordshire 
" Not a morsel, sir ; we rather do it harm." '* Then what 2 
put here for ? " " Oh, we know the overseer puts us here < 
suffer [punish] us. I have often told him he had better give 
money for nothing." What ideas is the man thus treated li 
associate with the idea of work ? — Ibid, 

2 The Thirteenth Poor Law Report (1847) gives the sums a 
paid in relief as, 1843, ;i5,2o8,027; i844,;£4,976.093; i845,J£4,o; 
1846, ^^4,962,026. 
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le allowances for a public terrified at the advancing 
flood of pauperism." But the floodgates had been opened 
the farmers and landowners, who became more greedy 
enclosure, the higher the price of wheat, and the dearer 
loaf. And stripped of fine phrases, what the upper 
were doing was this — ^having by their mismanage- 
it of public aSairs, and by downright robbery of the 
)urer, forced him to enter the workhouse, they grudged 
even that, and were now doing their b^t to make him 
to starve outside it. 



CHAPTER XIV.— THE POTATO ROT 



". . . This remarkable man who in private hfe was constrained and 
a awkward, who could never address a public meeting or make an 
r-dinner speech, without beiftg ill at ease, and generally saying 
lething stilted or even ridiculous, in the senate was the readiest, 
k, most flexible and adroit of men. He played upon the House 
Commons as on an old fiddle. . . . His disposition was good : 
re was nothing petty about him : he was very free from rancour : 
(was not only not vindictive, but partly by temperament and still 
re perhaps by discipline,he was even magnanimous. . . . He passed 
last measure of his political Ufe amid the reproaches and exe- 
ions of his party." — Disraeli, " Life of Lord George Bentinck." 

EEL had now had the opportunity of comparing 
fat years with lean, and of coming to a conclusion 
to the part which the Corn Laws played in accentuating 
results of plenty and scarcity. A calamity was at hand 
rhich was to force this conclusion to take shape as a 
Lctical decision. 

In 1845 fsdr weather changed to foul. Once more, 

spring was cold and wet " ; and after a brief clearing of 

ie skies, which raised hopes of another abundant harvest, 

le rain set in, with a slow, steady persistence which at 

it caused no alarm. But it kept on raining till, in some 

:ts, the unripened com was sprouting as it stood. In the 

:ond week of August wheat was at 60s. Importations 

:e taking place, but as the aggregate average for the six 

reeks ending 2nd August was only 49s. iid., every quarter 

if wheat imported was paying a duty of 20s., although it was 

ready known that the harvest would be bad all over 
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Europe. Belgium, Holland, and Russia were 
permitting free importation of food. "Egypt and 
had forbidden export till after next harvest. Oui 
in Poland wrote that food there was dearer than sin* 
Three weeks more of rain would mean a scarcity in £ 
But the rain was doing more than this. 

On the nth of August a great London salesma 
to tell Sir James Graham (then Home Secretary) i 
potato rot was all over Kent. Soon it appeared i 
counties, and in Scotland. But the worst news car 
Irdand. Mr Buller, Secretary to the tish Agri< 
Improvement Board, would not wait to send the 
report — ^he wrote to Peel privately to tell him no tin 
be lost. " A panic has seized all parties to a great© 
than I ever remember since the cholera, and I fea: 
increase when the extent of the mischief is more 
known." The Lord Lieutenant wrote that the ful 
would not be known till spring — ^apparently sound | 
went rotten after they were dug, and the most exp( 
persons could not distinguish healthy from unl 
Peel made up his mind at once. He replied t 
Heytesbury that " the remedy for the failure of the 
crop in Ireland is the removal of aU impediments 
import of all kinds of human food — that is, the ti 
absolute repeal for ever of all dtUies on articles of subsi 
He purchased jfioo,ooo worth of Indian corn fr 
United States, with such secrecy that the first carg 
been in Cork Harbour a fortnight before it was kno 
they were coming. As maize was not in the marl 
injured no one.^ 

By November the disease was in Prussia. An 
the German Baltic provinces the corn harvest ^ 
favourable. "There were fears of scarcity from 
to Egypt, and from Riga to Turkey." 

* Peel was all the more alarmed because he knew that the I 
less popular than ever just then. On 31st October 1845, "i 
Cabinet met at Peel's house in Whitehall Gardens, his mem 
for the Cabinet said : " There will be no hope of contributi 
England. . . . Monster meetings, the ungrateful return 
kindness, the subscriptions in Ireland for Repeal Rent and C 
Tribute, will have disinclined the charitable here to make a 
exertions for Irish reUef." " Repeal" of course meant B 
the Union. 
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One great argument for ** protection " to agriculture had 
«n our terrible danger in a " simultaneous " scarcity, 
we relied much on foreign corn. Such a scarcity was now 
uninent, intensified by the failure of potatoes. But 
len Peel laid the matter before his Cabinet, and proposed 

open the ports at once, by an Order in Council, without 
liting for prices to rise, he was met by the objection that 
the ports were opened with wheat under 51s. it might be 
ipossible ever to shut them again. Graham had written 

Peel, three weeks before, that the suspension of the Corn 
LW, "on the avowed admission that its maintenance 
gravates the evils of scarcity, and that its remission is the 
rest mode of restoring plenty," would render its re-enact- 
ent " quite impracticable," but he thought it must come 

this. Wheat was then 65s. yd. Peel reminded the 
ibinet that the Corn Laws had been suspended in 1757 
id 1767 when it was only 57s. 4d. — ^he might have added, 
lien the population was smaller than in 1845. If the six 
geks' average ever fell below 63s. foreign wheat must pay 
>s. duty, and " suppose there should be a real scarcity in 
le spring ? " Peel called four Cabinet Councils in a week. 
e offered to take on himself the whole responsibility, 
ther of an Order in Council, or of summoning Parliament, 
• of advising a Dissolution. But nobody wanted a 
issolution at that moment — ^it might even be dangerous. 
or would the Cabinet consent to open the ports, unless 
eel would give an undertaking to close them again. The 
nergency was surely greater than that of 1826, but only 
tree of his Cabinet (Graham, Lord Aberdeen, and Sidney 
erbert) would support him unless he gave the promise, 
sel reminded them that he had always refused to give a 
edge against an alteration of the Corn Laws, and the 
ibinet separated, after appointing a Committee to inquire 
)w bad things really were in Ireland. The chief opposition 
tme from Lord Stanley, Secretary for War and the Colonies. 
.e was the leader of the Conservative party in the Lords, 
iving been called up in 1844, during the Hfetime of his 
wther. Lord Derby. 

When the Cabinet met again (25th November), Lord John 
.ussdl's " Edinburgh Letter " had fallen Uke a bomb into 
le Conservative camp. In it. Lord John told his con- 
ituents, the citizens of London, that he gave up a fixed 
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duty — ^he thought it no longer worth while to con 
it. Peel threatened to resign, unless the Cabine 
agree to summon ParUament, to consider the repe^ 
Corn Laws. Stanley would neither agree nor form a 
ment himself, but he now offered to agree to si4s 
Peel told him the Corn Laws must go. Stanley 
(2nd December). 

On the 4th an astonishing statement appearec 
Times. Parliament would be summoned for the fi: 
in January ; the Speech from the Throne would rec< 
immediate consideration of the Com Laws, prepar 
their total repeal ; and the Duke of Wellington in or 
and Sir Robert Peel in the other would propose 1 
(It is now known that Peel himself made this commu 
to the Times.) The Standard and Herald told Ti 
it had been hoaxed ; The Tim^s retorted that The J 
and Herald had been " hobl^ling about the Com 
to the very last, "unconscious that repeal was a t 
statesmen to do, and not for old women to maunde 
It continued its assertions, although, on 6th Decemi 
resigned. 

The Queen sent for Lord John Russell. But the 
was hopeless, although Peel promised his unoiB&cial as 
in canying a Bill for repeal. The Whigs were in a i 
of from 90 to 100 in the Commons, and were nowhe 
Lords. Both parties were equally averse to a Dis? 
0n/20th December, when Peel went to Windsor 
leave of the Queen, she told him that he must v 
his resignation. He resumed office a fortnight afte 
left it.i 

He met his Cabinet the same evening. He has 
account of that momentous Council. " Sir Rob 
informed them that he had not summoned them 
purpose of deliberating on what was to be done, bu 
purpose of announcing to them that he was her li* 
Minister, and, whether supported or not, was 
resolved to meet ParUament as her Majesty's 1 
and to propose such measures as the public e: 
required. Failure or success must depend on their c 
but nothing could shake Sir Robert Peel's determir 

1 " It is a strange dream. I feel like a man restored to 
his funeral sermon has been preached.*' — Peel to Lord Abe 
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leet Parliament, and to advise the Speech from the 
hrone." 

Stanley said he must persist in resigning — the danger had 
Ben much exaggerated ; the Corn Laws ought to be and 
>uld have been maintained. The Duke and the other 
lembers of the Government stated their intention to stand 
y Peel. Peel had told the Duke that the Queen might 
aive to send for " Mr Cobden and his friends." ^ The Duke, 
L a most characteristic speech, justified himself in the 
ords (26th January). " I was of opinion that the forma- 
on of a Government in which her Majesty would have con- 
ience was of much greater importance than the opinions 
[ any individual on the Corn Laws, or on any other law. 
. . I applauded the conduct of my Right Hon. friend, I 
as delighted with it. It was exactly the course which I 
lould have followed myself under similar circumstances, 
therefore determined, my Lords, to stand by him." 

The situation was extraordinary. Peel was about to force 
great party, with a great majority in Parliament, to accept 
measure which it had been returned to prevent. But the 
abinet knew that it was Peel or Cobden. 

Parliament was opened by the Queen in person, on 22nd 
sinuary 1846, and the Speech recommended early con- 
deration whether *' the principle of repealing prohibitory 
ad relaxing protective duties, which had produced such 
X)d results, could not be appHed more extensively." 
I As soon as the address had been seconded, Peel rose, amid 
Bad silence, to make his recantation. 

" I will assert the privilege of yielding to the force of 
argument and conviction. ... I have not so much con- 
fidence in the capacity of man, to determine what is 
right or wrong intuitively, as to make me feel ashamed 
at admitting that I have been in error. . . . My opinions 
have been modified by the experience of the last three 
years. . . I have had an opportunity of comparing 
the results of abundance and low prices with scarcity 
and high prices. I do not believe, after the experience 

1 ** It was to prevent this inexpiable degradation that the Duke of 
'elHngton was prepared to carry on the government without any 
gard to the character of the measures of the Cabinet.*' — Disraeli, 
Life of I-ord George Bentinck." 
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of the last three years, that the rate of wages var 
the price of food. I do not beKeve that w 
prices wages will necessarily rise in the same rati 
large debt and heavy taxation are best encount 
abundance and cheapness of provisions." 

The protectionists were furious. Bentinck co 
Peel and his supporters to pirates — " but they had 
daredevil courage of pirates." They had got up 
night, scuttled the ship, stolen the compass, and s 
away in the long-boat, hoping the gallant crew would 
an easy prey to the enemy. Disraeli told Peel tha 
the days of Homer to the days of the member for Stc 
he had traded on the ideas and intelligence of others, 
life has been one great appropriation clause — ^he is a 
of others' intellect." Colqi&ioun asked Peel whe1 
knew in 1839, ^840, and 1841 that protection could 
justified by political economy. " Were all his apj 
the farmer dishonest ? " Peel was jeered at for '* h^ ; 
potatoes." His former changes of opinion were flun 
face — ^though all he had gained by them was exclusic 
ofl&ce for twelve years .^ He was told that he had " si 
every complex interest " he had ever championec 
phrase was well chosen. Interests worth champion 
rarely "complex." 

Peel took little pains to defend himself. He had c 
the cost, and was prepared to pay. But his indignat 
aroused by the accusations of undue and premature 
*' Are we to hesitate in averting famine, because it i 
may not come ? Are you to sit in a Cabinet, and c 
and calculate how much diarrhoea and bloody fli 
dysentery a people can bear before it becomes necesj 
you to provide them with food ? " 

The maHcious sneer of Disraeli was true — Peel's lii 
perpetual education.^ In some degree this is true < 

^ " What I cannot endure is to hear a man come down 
' I will rule without respect of party, though I rose by pari 
care not for your judgment, for I look to posterity.' Sir, 
people reach posterity. Those gentlemen who reach post 
not much more numerous than the planets." — Mr Disrae 
January 1846). 

2 " After a great disaster, it was observable of Sir Robert 
his mind always seemed to expand. His life was one of j 
education." — " Life of Lord George Bentinck." 
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men ; it ought to be true of all men. But most of us, once 
committed to a certain set of views, are afraid or ashamed 
to confess that we have grown wiser. Peel's attachment 
to Conservative principles was great, but when he saw, as he 
did see on more than one occasion of his life, that he must 
choose between party and country, he, like the Great Duke, 
chose his country. And when he had once realised that the 
misery of the labouring classes was increased by the Corn 
Laws, he held party considerations as mere dust and ashes 
ever after. 



CHAPTER XV.— THE REPEAL OF THE 

CORN LAWS 

'* There is no exertion that I would not have made, no sacrifice that 
I would not have incurred, in order to ensure the success of these 
measures." — Peel (29th June 1846). 

" I am perfectly satisfied that if any time between the ist of 
November and the day on which (having resumed the Government on 
which neither Lord J. Russell nor Lord Stanley would venture) I 
announced in the House of Commons the intended repeal of the Com 
Laws ... I should have received scarcely one promise of support . . . 
I should have appeared to be flying in the face of a whole party, but 
(what is of infinitely more importance) I should have failed in carrying 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, Now I was resolved not to fail, I did 
not fail." — Peel to Lord Aberdeen (19th August 1847). 

THE last of the Corn Laws was a temporary Act, to 
expu-e on ist February 1:849. Until then, when 
the average price of wheat was under 48s., the duty was to 
be los. Above 48s. but under 4QS. the duty was 9s., and 
so on, till the price reached 54s., when there was a fixed duty 
of 4s. The same in proportion for other grain. (The 
highest duty for barley, rye, pease, and beans was 5s. the 
quarter : and for oats, 4s. The import price of all was 
greatly lowered.) From the ist of February 1849 corn 
was to be imported on the duty of is. a quarter — ^which 
it was explained was to ensure the registering of the 
quantity imported. 

Owing to the exertions of Bentinck and Disraeli the 
debate upon the House going into Committee was prolonged 
for twelve nights. All the old fallacies, discredited by the 
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results of each succeeding Com Bill, were brought out 
again. By many of the speakers, the two great interests 
of the country, agriculture and manufacture, were set in 
opposition to each other. Mr W. Miles tried once more to 
terrify the House by descriptions of the 25,000 square 
miles of Tamboff, which, the moment our Com La^ 
were repealed, would grow com to unload on the British 
Isles. Four years before he had frightened the graziers 
with the miUions of bulls from Ohio, but they were more 
wary this time. Viscount Duncan gave a most ludicrous 
account of the indignation of a Warwickshire grazier, vfbo 
had lost £100 by Mr Miles' eloquence in 1842, having sold 
his beasts at a loss. The honest grazier told Lord Duncan 
he had found out that Mr Miles, " the great agricultural 
Oracle," did not sell himself in the panic he created, and was 
resolved not to be frightened into selling his com cheap 
because of Tamboff. Indeed, all the efforts of the protec- 
tionists failed to get up a panic, and the student of thK great 
crisis is surprised at the small commotion caused by the Ic 
Bill. The speeches against it clearly reveal the fact that < 
the protectionists were perfectly well aware that the Com c 
Laws made the price of wheat in England, at ordinary times, r 
from los. to 15s. a quarter higher than on the Continent 
Villiers did not spare them. For nine years he had been \ 
telling them that the sole end of the Corn Laws was dear 
com. Three separate times they had come down and jfe 
complained, when prices were low, " not from importation, 
but from the care of God," ** It is the bounty of Heaven, 
in this country, and abroad, with which gentlemen opposite 
are always warring. The law was passed to prevent 
cheapness," and as often as it failed in its object, " the noWe 
Lord's [Bentinck] party never failed to complain of it as an 
evil. The hon. member for Somersetshire pVlr W. Miles] 
had distinctly and often complained of cheap food." He 
knew nothing more astounding than to sit in what was 
called a Christian assembly — ** an assembly of Gentlemen, 
whose kind care for the poor nobody was allowed to question, 
and to hear them one after the other depicting the horrors 
of plenty. Gentlemen opposite are pleading for themselves, 
for the rich, for the aristocracy, and therefore we have this 
debate protracted to a longer period than has ever been 
known upon any other question." Duncan told them that 
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w nearly two centuries in England the landed interest 
ad been endeavouring to keep up prices by artificial 
leans. 

The result of all the debates is to show that in 1846 the 
CMH Law was adding los. or 15s. a quarter to the price of 
>m in an average year, and that the final battle was fought 
7er this los, or 15s. 

The most painful feature is the attitude of the pro- 
ictionists towards the state of Ireland.^ Shaw, the 
lecorder of Dublin, said the reports were greatly 
Kaggerated — the Irish were always half-starved. " It was 
melancholy fact," that they were used to living *' on the 
cry verge of destitution. Was the whole commercial 
obey of a great empire to be changed, to meet a calamity 
pfaich every thinking man who supported the Com Laws 
icust have known was possible ? " What is this but saying 
hat those who support the Corn Laws ought not to be 
asily alarmed at famine ? Bentinck called the " alleged " 
otato famine in Ireland *' a gross delusion." Returns 
nam 414 market towns in Ireland give the average price of 
otatoes as a fraction under 4d. per stone, and Irish potatoes 
re being imported to England by shiploads, " so I think 

am fully justified in saying that there never was so gross 

delusion practised on any country as has been attempted 
o be practised on the people of England by her Majesty's 
rovemment." 

It is true that when Bentinck said this the worst had 
LOt come — it was not till August that " the hot blast " was to 
►ass over England and Ireland, and in forty-eight hours burn 
tp the potato crops as if by fire ; but the day that Parliament 
j)ened. Lord John Russell had told the House that the 
'Ommittee of Inquiry reported the potato crop in Ireland 
' four-eighths deficient, and one of the remaining eighths 
aust go for seed." Fourpence per stone was already double 
be usual price, and the protectionists were expatiating on 
he extreme poverty and wretchedness of the Irish peasantry, 
^ho, according to Shaw, could afford to be quite starved, 
>ecause they were used to being half-starved. Bentinck 

^ '* As far as I can collect from their addresses, they are now 
barring the present minister with cowardice for not having boldly 
*^ea famine* — Villiers at Covent Garden Theatre (17th December 
846). 
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went on to show that he could take alarm at a real danger. 
Wheat could be imported "from ten different countries 
at a very considerable profit to those countries," at about 
13s. 6d. a quarter less than the average price here. " The 
alarm of British farmers at this measure is by no means 
visionary." 

Peel repHed that, while he did not rest his support of 
repeal merely on a temporary scarcity in Ireland, that 
scarcity had left the Government no alternative but to 
consider the question. He tried to convince protectionists 
that agricultural prosperity has no necessary connection 
with a high price of wheat. There was never a time when 
science was so successfully applied to agriculture, yet the 
price of wheat has been decUning. " The price of wheat 
seems to have a necessary tendency to decline in this country, 
apart altogether fromlegislation." He took decennial periods. 
From 1795 to 1805 the average was 8is. lojd. From 
1805 to 1815 it was 97s. 6d. From 1815 to 1825 i* ^*^ 
78s. 8d. From 1825 to 1835 it was 56s. 7d. and from 1835 
to 1845 it was 57s. iid., and the average of the last four 
years was only 51s. lod. The average of fifty years fromCj 
1791 to 1841 was 68s. 7d. The price of wheat has fallen l^ 
between 1815 and 1845, taking the average of the four or ^ 
five preceding years, from 97s. 6d. to 51s. lod. " Therefore 
if prices continue to fall, do not impute it to the new law." 
He compared rental with the price of corn. The gross rental 
in 1815 was ;f32,502,ooo, and the average price of wheat 
for the five years ending in 1815 was 102s. 5d. " For the 
five years ending 1842 the price of wheat was 64s. ji., 
while the gross rental of land had increased to £37,794,000. 
If you allow for the change in currency in one case, you must 
do so in both." Peel reminded the House of Cayley's 
speech. Cayley had admitted that the low prices of 1835 
and 1836 were not caused by competition with foreign com. 
No foreign corn was imported. Low prices were caused 
by competition between home growers. " There was a 
glut of productive harvests, and there was no outlet for 
it. That is the account the hon. member gave of the result 
of high protection." 

It was not true that Peel yielded to agitation. There was 
no agitation. Three good harvests had quieted the minds 
of the people, and the moment Peel's intentions were known, 
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le League stood aside, and left the battle to be fought out 
. Parliament. Nor was it true that Peel acted on the 
cpectation that all nations would follow our example. He 
stinctly repudiated any such expectation as a motive, 
id insisted that the wisdom of a country consists in pursu- 
g the path best suited to its own circumstances. He even 
►unselled his successors. The night he announced his 
signation he said : " I trust the Government of the noble 
ord will not resume the policy which they and we have felt 
.ost inconvenient, namely, the haggling with foreign 
mntries about reciprocal concessions, instead of taking 
lat independent course which we believe to be conducive 
) our own interests." 

The history of Peel's conversion is no mystery. His own 
udget was a practical lesson, on which every one of Cobden's 
)eeches was a comment. Peel's enraged followers were 
erfectly right — ^his principles had long been undermined 
y his own experience. Then on a sudden he found himself 
teed by a terrible crisis. He must take his choice, and that 
istantly. He must defend protection against an over- 
whelming attack, and must defend it with weapons in which 
e had ceased to trust. He must do this at the risk of ex- 
osing a people to starvation. And he would be doing this, 
ot for conscience, but for the sake of his reputation for 
oUtical consistency. He did not hesitate. The night the 
Jill passed, he said : 

" Every man has within his own bosom and con- 
science the scales which determine the real weight of 
reproach. You may think that we took too great 
precautions in November. Events will prove that those 
precautions were not superfluous ; but even if they had 
been, as our motive was to rescue a whole people from 
famine, I should be easy under the accusation. . . . When 
I fall, I shall have the satisfaction of reflecting that I 
do not fall because I have shown subservience to a party. 
I shall not fall because I preferred the interests of a 
party to the general interests of the community." 

The Bill passed the Commons on 15th May, by a majority 
f 98. 
It is not the least striking of Time's revenges that Lord 
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Ripon, once the Hon. Frederick Robinson, secoi 
BiU in the Lords.^ 

It was agreed by his party that Lord Stanley's sp 
the most powerful exposition of protectionist " pri 
but we search in vain for anything worth calling 
ciple." Stanley did not stoop to revile Peel (thot 
had never been much love lost between these two i 
spirits), but he called the famine " a vision, a baselesj 
and because the Irish were too poor to buy com he 
that repeal would do Ireland no more good than 
reduce the price of pineapples. It would, in fac 
harm, by reducing the price of oats. He maintaj 
there was never so much food in Ireland as last N- 
but drew from this no conclusion except the needle 
allowing foreign corn to be imported. With a snu 
vision really extraordinary in the leader of a party, 
why this experiment was not tried " on a small seal- 
insignificant corner of the earth, in some simple 
society," where failure would not matter (and vi 
may add, success would have been no criterion o 
on a great scale in a compUcated system of 
Strangely forgetting that the whole system of p 
rests on fostering, he warned the Lords against 
pampering and fostering manufacture." ^ ** It is 
that requires to be carefully and steadily watcl 
not check it, but do not, by unwise legislation, proi 
pamper an unwholesome increase." This adinir 
presses what the Corn Laws did for corn growing, 
eluded with a passionate appeal to the Lords to 
the people from their own imprudence." Then h 
the famous words so often quoted in jest and eamesi 
if, by the blessing of God, your decision shall a 

1 25th May 1846. 

* He evidently thought that manufactures had incre? 
enough. ** Since 1827, exports have increased from £^6, 
;^58,ooo,ooo. The import of cotton has increased from i 
lbs., to 721,000,000 lbs. Since 1814, while the value 
property, as shown by the property tax paid in : 
Schedule A, has increased from ;^39,30o,ooo to £45,7, 
increase of 16 per cent., the increase on Schedule D, sli 
profits of trade, manufactures, and professions, has incn 
;f35, 800,000 in 1 8 14 to ;^64, 344,000 in 1842, an increase 
cent." (25th May 1846). 
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•Ogress of this hasty and inconsiderate measure . . . your 
5st reward will be the approval of your own consciences ; 
it doubt not but that you will have a further reward in the 
>probation of a grateful and admiring nation, to which you 
iU have given just cause to exclaim, * Thank God, we have 
House of Lords ! ' " 

In a later speech, Stanley prophesied that the labouring 
SLSses would be the first to discover that " cheap bread is not 
blessing but a curse to them," and that the next Parlia- 
ent would repeal repeal. 

Lord Clarendon defended Peelfrom the chargeof treachery : 
The country has well understood what Sir Robert Peel was 
cx>ut, and in which direction he was steering for the last 
)ur years. He has never ceased to speak in language 
itelligible to all who did not wilfully deceive themselves." 
laxendon warned the Lords that there was " no power in 
tie country, that upon questions of food dares to disregard 
ublic opinion." As for the labourer being worse of! after 
speal, I defy anyone to show that he can sink lower than 
e is now under the protective system." Clarendon used 
he same language as Peel : *' The only wise and practical 
curse is for each nation to pursue that which it beUeves to 
►e best for itself, and to disregard the policy adopted by 
thers." He told them that the fear of our being perman- 
ntly compelled to pay buUion for corn was without 
oundation, and so was the idea of a distinction between the 
precious metals and any other commodity. "To obtain 
old and silver, we must have exported to the Brazils or 
lexico some productions of our own of which those countries 
tood in need." Bullion payments might be necessary under 
xtraordinary circumstances, as in 1839 ^tnd 1840, when, 
' owing to our deficient harvests and our sliding scale," 
ve had to import nearly 3,000,000 quarters of com at a cost 
i ;f7,ooo,ooo sterling, and the buUion at the Bank sank 
rem £9,300,000 in January 1839 to £2,500,000 in October. 
t was only the assistance of the Bank of France which pre- 
erved us from a national bankruptcy. " But what has 
►een the consequence since ? Why, upon its being ascer- 
ained that we should annually require from the Continent 
bout 1,500,000 quarters of corn, due preparations in the 
rdinary channels of commerce have been made." 

Brougham had referred to the famous transaction of x8xo. 
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Lord Ashburton gave a full account of it. There \ 
system of licences, and Napoleon thought he had mo 
gain by making us pay dear for our com than by rei 
it altogether. But suppose it had been possible foi 
to have forced England to make peace by totally 
holding the supply, could there be a doubt he would 
done so ? " Asnbiulon then referred to the extraord 
proposal of Mr Perceval in 1808, when, " having taken i 
nis head that the French army in Prussia would perish 
disease if it could not get a supply of bark as medicii 
seriously proposed a BUI to prevent the exportation oj 
article. This seems to explain partly our extreme 
of the lengths to which an enemy might go in starvi 
out, if we relied on their com. From such a proposal 
is only one step to poisoning the wells ! 

It is often forgotten that Napoleon's attempt to en 
the blockade, and compel Russia not to send us 
articles of naval equipment, led to the fatal invasion c 
Russian empire, and to Napoleon's fall. In the pr 
debate. Lord Dalhousie, a strong supporter of the 
said that we could not carry on a war or fire a shot wil 
being dependent on foreign supply, and in case of war 
supplies had never been stopped. 

The Duke of Wellington was a strong, and by no meai 
enlightened, Tory. But at a moment of great pel 
crisis he always set the maintenance of public order a 
all party considerations. His dread of civil commotioi 
intense, and he never concealed it. He had no symj 
with the fire-eaters who, knowing not what spirits they 
invoking, talked about the duty of the House of Lor 
disregard foolish proposals of the Commons. On the 
day of the session he had applauded Peel in that plac 
having consented, at a great crisis, to form a Governi 
Just before the division on the second reading he gav 
Lords his " counsel." 

Stanley had urged them to reject the Bill — ^had told 
it was their duty " to step in and protect the people o 
country from rash and inconsiderate measures passe 
the other House." But it was also their duty to coi 
the consequences of their votes. " I myself once pre^ 
upon this House to vote for a measure on which i 
pronounced positive opinions by former votes. 
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►u to look a little at the measure on which you are going 
vote this night — at the way it comes to you, and the con- 
ijuences of your rejection — ^if you do reject it. It was 
::ommended by the Speech from the Throne, and has been 
ssed by a majority of the House of Commons." My noble 
end said that vote was inconsistent with a former vote 
the same House on the same question, and with the 
pposed views of its constituents. 

" But, my Lords, I think that is not a subject which 
this House can take into consideration — for, first, we 
can have no accurate knowledge of the fact; and, 
secondly . . . this we know, that it is the House of 
Commons from which this Bill comes to us — ^we know 
... it is a Bill which has been agreed to by the other 
two branches of the Legislature : and that the House of 
Lords stands alone in rejecting this measure. Now, 
that, my Lords, is a situation in which I beg to remind 
your Lordships I have frequently stated you ought not 
to stand : it is a position in which you cannot stand, 
because you are entirely powerless : without the House 
of Commons and the Crown the House of Lords can do 
nothing. You have vast influence on public opinion : 
you may have great confidence in your own principles : 
but without the Crown and the House of Commons you 
can do nothing. . . . But I will take your Lordships a 
step further, and let you see what will oe the immediate 
consequences of rejecting this Bill ... I conclude that 
another Government will be formed ... do your Lord- 
ships suppose that you will not have this very same 
measure brought before you, by the next Administra- 
tion ... do your Lordships mean to reject the measure 
a second time ? . . . Now, really, if your Lordships have 
so much confidence as you appear to have, in the result 
of another election ... I think you might venture to rely 
upon the elections which must occur ... in the course of 
a twelvemonth from this time : and that you might leave 
it to the Parliament thus elected to consider the course 
which it will take on the expiration of the term of the 
Bill now before you : for that Bill is to last only till the 
year 1849. • • • ^onv Lordships have that choice — ^you 
may reject the Bill now, or you may appeal again to the 
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new Parliament to confirm or reject it ... in the ^ 
1849." 

The vote was taken at four o'clock in the morning, 
second reading was carried by a majority of 47.^ 

In the debate on the third reading, the Duke of Cleve] 
referred to these proxies — ^while explaining that he did 
mean to depreciate the system, " it was founded on '. 
usage " — ^he admitted that "it was not in accordance ^ 
pubUc taste at present," and he did think it " most es 
ordinary that proxies should be brought forward f 
Lords in different parts of Europe, who never heard of 
measure." The Marquis of Tweeddale, Governor of Mac 
had been absent four years, and the Duke doubted whe 
he had ever heard of the Bill. There were 35 pro: 
" and a majority were in favour of the Bill." Some c 
afterwards, the Earl of Radnor called attention to the 
that of the 78 peers who signed the Protest, not one-t 
had been present at the third reading. (89 peers sig 
a Protest after the second reading.) 

As a set-off to the tone of the protectionists as to 
famine, we may see with satisfaction that the cle 
though they had an interest at stake, did not throw th 
selves on the side of dear bread.^ One or two of the bis! 
did indeed speak against the Bill, but as many spoke fc 
and on the third reading the Duke of Cleveland bitt 
reproached the Bench. " If on the second reading, 
Bench of Bishops had voted with his party, they w< 
have had a majority of those present against the Bill." 

The Duke of Richmond — one of the chief opponents oi 
Bill, but an excellent landlord — moved as an amende 
that within six months of the passing of the Act ten 
might give their landlords notice to quit. He had offered 
to his own tenants in 1842 — ^he did not say whether 

^ 264 peers were present. Contents, present, 138, proxies 
total, 211. Non-contents, present, 126, proxies, 38 ; total 164. 

2 " Xhe clergy have not raised their voices anywhere in supp< 
the Corn Laws. This has not been for want of invitation, for 
have been invited ta throw themselves into the battle, wit] 
promise that they would be covered by the capacious shields of 
defenders. . . . The Bill is, I admit, an experiment ; but whei 
there ever any new measure deserving to be called great whicj 
not an experiment ? " — The Bishop of Oxford (12th June 1848 
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ccepted the offer. Ashburton implored him not to press 
iie amendment to a division — such a clause would cause so 
lany lawsuits. Lord Kinnaird, president of the League, 
Did the House that a number of farms on an estate had 
Ltely fallen out of lease, and the tenants in renewing had 
emanded a clause giving them the option, if the Com BiU 
assed, of giving up their holdings. This was granted, on 
^ndition that an option was given to the landlord of 
^scinding the leases if the land increased in value. The 
snants decided to take their chance. 

The Lords did not wait for another speech from the Duke, 
he Corn Bill passed the third reading without a division on 
ae 25th of June 1846. Seventy-seven peers consoled them- 
jlves by signing a Protest. The same night Peel was 
ef eated in the Commons on the Irish Coercion Bill, and on 
lie 29th the Government resigned. 

No change in commercial policy was ever inaugurated 
1 circumstances less favourable to commerce. During the 
wo and a half years between the passing of the provisional 
Jill of 1846 and complete repeal in 1849, misfortune 
ollowed misfortime. A month after the Bill passed, the 
►otato disease broke out with redoubled fury. There was 
n extraordinary failure of the cotton crop in America. 
Tie wheat harvest was deficient all over Europe. In 
anuary 1847 wheat was at 70s., and the first thing Lord 
ohn Russell did when Parliament met was to suspend 
LOt only the new Com Law, but the sacred Navigation Acts, 
palladium of British commerce. The Bills were hurried 
hroughboth Houses in four days, without division, and 
Imost without discussion. It was the last time a British 
:iinister had to persuade a British Parliament to admit 
^reign com, and it required very little persuasion. Wheat 
^as I02S. 5d. in May, and there was one transaction in Mark 
-ane at 115s. It has been said that these high prices were 

fortunate circumstance for repeal, as they tended to 
aconcile farmers to a change which had not prevented 
hem^ But the change was too recent for its full benefits 
:> be felt. The Com Law had been suspended till ist 
eptember 1847. I^ was again suspended till the ist 
tarch 1848. Russell said that even the 4s. duty (the 
>west, to be paid when wheat was at or above 53s.) might 
lake a considerable difference when there was so much 
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competition for com, and other countries were alio 
import free. 

All through 1846 the insane confidence of rai 
speculators had been giving place to a sense of insecu 
and the first panic came in April 1847. Hudson, spea 
against repeal, claimed the merit of the prosperity u 
Peel's Budget of 1842. He was well answered that F 
Budget had set free money for investment in rail 
enterprise. But the devdopment of railways had gon 
too fast, even omitting from consideration the pi 
bogus companies. £161,000,000 had been spent on rail^ 
in twenty years, and from £80,000,000 to £90,000,000 < 
between 1841 and October 1847. The drain on capital 
too great, and in October 1847 there was a panic c 
parable only to the bursting of the Bubble. Meanwl 
Parliament had been dissolved in July, and the Gen 
Election had taken place with unusal order and tranquiU 
and with a decided gain to the party of repeal. 1848 
a year of revolution on the Continent and, though Engl 
was pronounced tranquil, the Chartists gave Londoi 
great fright in April. Upon all these misfortunes, tl 
followed the terrible visitation of cholera of 1848-1849. 
no one clamoured for a new Com Law as a remedy, 
provisional law died a natural death on ist Febru 
1849, sind the same year the Navigation Acts were fin; 
repealed. 

It used to be thought an argument for continuing 
Com Laws that they had not prevented commercial i 
gress. It may safely be asserted that thefr repeal did 
prevent trade from increasing at a rate never approac 
before, whether it caused that increase or not. By i 
exports had increased from £57,786,876 in 1846 
£71,359,184. In 1853 they were £98,933,781, or nes 
doubled in five years. 

Harvests are still good, bad, and indifferent, as t 
were under the Corn Laws, and the population of Gi 
Britain has increased from 17,500,000 in 1841 to nei 
37,000,000 in 1901. But wheat is never now £» 
quarter, and if, after a bad harvest in the great wb 
growing states of the West,^ the quartern loaf goes 

^ " Those wide prairies which show ... by their even surface 
waving grass that they invite the plough over every inch of them 
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from 4jd. to 6d. we are more astonished, and feel our- 
selves more ill-used, than people did in 1817, when the 
loaf went up from 13d. to I5d.^ 

If an opporttmist is a man capable of recognising what 

a country needs at a given moment, and what will be the 

consequences of withholding it, then Peel was an opportunist. 

But he was an opportunist for country, not for party — 

he put his country first, and let nothing — neither poUtical 

consistency, nor the claims of party, nor the prospect of 

power, nor the dread, harder to face, of being called a 

traitor — weigh with him against the country's welfare. 

As the captain of the storming party carries his life in his 

hand, so Peel carried his reputation the day he proposed 

repeal. He, a Tory leader, was about to compel a Tory 

House of Commons to aboUsh a system it had been returned 

to confirm. Never had a statesman a more thankless task, 

never was there a triumph less flattering to personal 

vanity. Peel believed that he, and he alone, could carry 

repeal, but he also knew that to others must belong the 

real honours of the victory, for in the long warfare, which 

"was at last to end in triumph, he had been the great pro- 

tagonist on the losing side. As he said on the night he 

announced his resignation : 

*' There is a name which ought to be associated with 
the success of these measures ; it is not the name of 
the noble Lord, the member for London, neither is it 
my name. Sir, the name which ought to be, and which 
will be associated with the success of these measures, 
is the name of Richard Cobden." 

Peel had had everything to lose — ^seldom has a statesman 
lad so much. In 1845 he was so firmly seated in power 
hat all Europe believed he would retain office for his life, 
md perhaps even bequeath his power to a successor. And 

hat Valley of the Mississippi, which de Tocqueville has described as 
he most magnificent abode ever formed by nature for the race of 
lan." — Lord Morpeth (1846). 

1 ** It is not so much that the average would be reduced from 56s. 
J Jd. to 50S., or thereabouts, but that the actual price could not, 
s it is now in constant danger of doing, rise to 75s. or 80s." — " The 
rue Consequences of the Repeal of the Com Laws," W. T. Thornton 

:84i). 
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Europe was glad to believe this, regarding Peel i 
guarantee for prudent and stable counsels. So at 1 
says his bitterest assailant, who rose by Peel's fall. All 
Peel sacrificed when he flung his career into the gulf, 
the people might be saved from famine. If he had do: 
to protect some already powerful and flourishing " inter 
the heirs of that interest would have sung his praises 
generation to generation. But when a man saves a v 
people, it is to the advantage of no one in particular to 
nis memory green. The saviours of the people fade oi 
remembrance much sooner than their conquerors. Yet 
will be remembered in the way he desired to be. A 
said that night of his resignation : 

" I shall leave a name execrated by every monop 
who from less honourable motives clamours for 
tection because]^it conduces to his own indivi 
benefit ; but it may be that I shall leave a i 
sometimes remembered with expressions of good 
in the abodes of those whose lot it is to labour, ai 
earn their daily bread by the sweat of their brc^, \ 
they shall recruit their exhausted strength 
abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter because 
no longer leavened by a sense of injustice." ^ 

Very slowly, but very surely, the conviction had 
gaining on Peel that restrictions on trade were a { 
mistake, that they defeated their own object, and 
becoming a ^eater and not a lesser evil as time wen 
In this conviction he was not alone. For at least hj 
centuryjjall the greatest economic thinkers, and all 
largest-minded statesmen, had held this doctrine theoi 
ally, though they despaired of being able to put 
practice, Pitt was one of these theoretic free tra 
but here, as on other questions, he had against hin 
spirit of the times, and those irresistible " interests " \ 
shaped English policy in spite of ministers. Husls 
was another of these theoretical, because despairing 
traders. It was only the nightmare dread of 
dependent on our enemies for our food that made 

*' No one ever left power carrying with him so much 
sympathy of the people." — Joseph Hume (29th June 1846). 
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enlightened statesmen, any minister of the first rank, a 
supporter of the Com Laws. Lord Ripon could say with 
truth, that he had never used any other argument.^ All 
the more enlightened defenders saw the fallacy of all other 
arguments, but were too timid to trust to the demonstration 
that this too was a fallacy, given by our experience during 
twenty years of war. But sincere intellects cannot go on 
for ever admitting a theory, and declining to put it in 
practice. In the end, the theory must eat out the heart 
of the defence ; thinking must in the end influence action. 

The Iron Duke was also an opportunist. Great was the 
country's debt to him in this crisis. If he had thrown in 
his lot with Stanley, no one can say how terrible a conflict 
might have followed. But the Duke's adhesion to Peel 
parsJysed resistance. He was not a great statesman ; 
nis Toryism was unenlightened, except in one respect, 
most unusual in a Tory. He was able to foresee the con- 
sequences of yielding too late to the demands of the people. 
And though he was a great soldier — ^perhaps because he 
was a great soldier — ^he dreaded chronic discontent and 
confusion in a state. His valour never displayed itself by 
shouting, " Who's afraid ? " nor did he think that goading a 
people to an appeal to arms was a safe solution^of a trouble- 
some question. A civil war was to him the worst of all 
evils. His own opinions were strongly in favour of the 
Com Laws, but he could say: "A good Govemment, a 
Government that inspires confidence, is of much greater 
importance than the opinions of any individual on the Com 
Laws, or on any other law." In seeing this, and saying 
this, he rose to a height of true statesmanship not second 
"to his renown in war. The Castlereaghs and Sidmouths 
never rose to such a conception of civic duty. 

If only by reason of the impetus given to Enclosure, 
we are the worse this day for ever having had such Com 
Laws. The Govemment of no other country in the world 
would have dared to make them. The most absolute 
rulers have shrunk from meddling with the people's food. 
The Turk was always before us in stopping export and in- 
viting import in a threatened scarcity ; the strongest 
argument used ^ in persuading Parliament not to delay 

1 " I have never supported a Com Law on any of those principles 
which are now so much insisted on" (25th May 1846). 
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opening our ports was always that other countries were 
already buymg up com. 

A fresh light is thrown on the readiness to receive the 
theories of Malthus when we remember that the whole 
a|;ricultural svstem of England had come to be based on a 
high price of com ; and that the whole of that almost 
irresistible force which called itself The Landed Interest, 
that power which made our revolutions and changed our 
dynasties, knew that high prices could be kept up only if 
the population was small enough to do without any large 
importation of com in ordinary years. Nothing but the 
need for soldiers and sailors prevented an earUer and still 
more universal acceptance of the Malthusian doctrine. 
Some glinunering recollection that after all labourers were 
necessary — and in the Thirties sheer terror of insurrection— 

{)revented the new sect, then triumphant in Parliament, 
rom trjdng the experiment of abolishing relief altogether. 
In spite of theories, and of poor laws more and more 
craelly administered, population steadily increased. 
Natural laws can be held in check only by other natural 
laws. The state of semi-starvation is the state especially 
calculated to stimulate Nature's great first law of self- 1 
preservation, and every thousand mouths added to the j 
hungry multitude made it more impossible to shut out 
foreign corn. The artificial edifice we had reared was 
crumbling beneath us, but instead of recognising the warning 
given by the failure of each succeeding Com Law, the 
Landed Interest went on building ever higher the tower 
built upon the sands. 

An enormous, an incalculable change has come over 
national sentiment since 1846. No one now would dare 
to tell the labourer that there is not enough to go round, 
and that the " rights of man " do not include the right to 
live unless you can pay. Nor would anyone now dare 
to call a labourer " profligate " for eating as much and as 
good bread as he can get. But we have still a long way 
to go before we understand the tme meaning of our 
favourite word " society," and perhaps the less we plume 
ourselves upon our progress the less likely we shall be to 
turn back. 

THE end 
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WHERE MEN DECAY 

A SURVEY OF 
PRESENT RURAL CONDITIONS 

By LxEUT.-CoL. D. C. PEDDER 

" A strong book."— T.P.'s Weekly. . 

"A striking picture of what the land system has done 
for the farm labonter. "-—CAmftan World, 

** A welcome and timely contribution to the solution of 
the great agricultural problem. An instructive and 
luminous work." — Leicester Daily Post. 

" To get men back to the land you must give them a 
stake in the land. Tyranny and land monopoly must be 
broken down, and surdy the initial step towards this great 
ideal is by educating and enlighteidng public opinion by 
such sane and uncompromising books as this of Col. 
Pedder's." — Reynolds's Newspaper. 

"Neither small holdings nor allotments will work 
miracles in English social Uf e ; but, at any rate, his book 
is full of deep human interest, and will well repay perusal 
by all who are interested In modem land and labour 
problems." — Aberdeen Free Press. 

"This is a book to make you almost despair of the 
future of your country. ... It will help Ihe agitation 
for a thorough measure of land reform." — A. E. fletcher, 
in The Clarion. 

"He writes well: with insight, with humour, with 
eloquence. No one could accept this as an impartisd 
picture of English village life, or refuse to recognize that 
there is Another side. But no one could deny that the 
great central fact of these present discontents is un- 
challengeable. ... It is a living book, written from the 
heart of a man. A book to read."— C. F. G. Masterman, 
M.P., in Daily News. 
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